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CHICAGO 


Again we extend our 


LEADERSHIP 


in the Chicago area in offering the 
best in honey containers. 

GLASS JARS—tThree different 
styles, twenty different honey jars. 

CANS AND PAILS—Cans better 
made—the best pails with “stay on” 
handles. 

CARTONS AND WRAPPERS— 
Regular and window, plain and dec- 
orated. 

Try us—profit a dollar or much 
more through getting our quotation 
on your list of containers needed. 
Letter or penny poseard will bring 
the answer. 
















A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 
224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO ILL. 








New 
Modernistic 
Jars 


Bee Hive Style Jars. 
Tall Cylinder Jars. 
Standard Mason Jars. 


Tin Containers 


21/%,-lb. cans, 5 and 10 Ib. pails, 
60-lb. cans. 


Comb Honey Packages 
Cartons, Wrappers, Cases. 





A complete line of containers. 
Write for price list. 


The A. I. Root Company 
of lowa 
Council Bluffs, lowe 

















ANNOUNCEMENT 


We have bought Shaw & Ramsay Apiaries and the good will of their cus- 
tomers. Shaw & Ramsay are known to be the oldest commercial package bee ship- 
pers of Louisiana. We solicit the continued favors of their many customers. 


RED STICK APIARIES & CO. offer cypress beehive equipment. Why pay 
for fast rotting pine when a superior equipment, manufactured from the “wood 


eternal” can be had for the same price? 


Ask for our bid on your beekeeping equipment for your future requirements. 


RED STICK APIARIES & CO., MONTEGUT, LA. 








REQUEEN NOW WITH 


Hollopeter’s 


STRAIN OF ITALIANS 


At their best during the 
in August and September. 


buckwheat bloom 
Also better service 


from now on to November Ist. Untested queens, 
each, 60c; 2 or more, 50c each. Safe arrival of 
hardy, disease free stock, backed by a quarter 


of a century satisfactory service as commercial 
queenbreeders. Address 


White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 


50c EACH, Postpaid, by Return Mail 
is a REAL BARGAIN when you stop to 
consider that they take on all comers, 
regardless of breed, 

Also PACKAGE BEES at minimum 
Marketing 


Agreement prices. 


SPOERRI APIARIES 


ST. BERNARD P.O ., LOUISIANA 





WE DO HIGH CLASS JOB PRINTING. 
SEND US YOUR ORDER 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 
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DEALERS 
ATTENTION 


We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 











Did You Know 


That honey is at its best when 
put up in neat attractive pack- 
ages? If your sales have not been 
so good— if you feel the need for 
an improvement in the appear- 
ance of your honey containers, 
make your selection from our list 
of honey packages that we have 
on hand here at all times: 


keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- the > —_ = => 20 - 24...... a rt 
72°: . » PSL CALVO Vl LUU.. 2 ee eee . 

tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 5-Ib. pails, per reship. case of 12...... 1.00 
SATISFACTORY. 5-lb. pails, per carton of 50.......... 3.40 
10-Ib. pails, per reship. case of 6...... -80 

10-lb. pails, per carton of 50..... ocse Ge 

60-Ib. cans, in bulk, each.............. .34 

»—falco 7 60-lb. cans, per case of 2 cans........ 1.00 
60-lb. cans, per carton of 16.......... 5.35 

F. O. B. Boyd, Wisconsin. 











Orders of $ 50.00......... 
Orders for 100.00......... 10% 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 


For quotations on our complete 
line of glass and paper packages, 
refer to our 1935 catalog. 














free on request. 





PATENTS—C. J. WILLIAMSON 


Attorney for The A. I. Root Co. 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


AUGUST LOTZ CO. 
BOYD, WIS. 





j Copies of these container prices { 


HIGH OLASS JOB PRINTING. 
THE A. L ROOT OO., MEDINA, O. 


EXTRA! EXTRA! WEW DOUBLE DUTY 











COMBINATION COMB AND CAPPINGS EXTRACTORS 


REAL EXTRACTOR NEWS! 
The new No. 12 takes THREE JUMBO or SIX SHALLOW FRAMES at 





NOTE THE NEW SIZES! 


a loading. New No. 14 (illustrated) takes FOUR STANDARD HOFF- 
FRAMES or EIGHT HALF DEPTH FRAMES at one time. No. 10 

takes three Standard frames or six half depth frames. 

Comb faces rigidly supported—almost impossible to break a comb while 

extracting. Fast—100% efficient and also CRANK IS ON THE SIDE 

where it should be for easy turning. 


NO MAKESHIFT TO DRY CAPPINGS—DOUBLE 
DUTY DOES IT QUICKLY AND RIGHT. 


Just loosen two wing nuts and ENTIRE TOP LIFTS OFF to easily pour 
in cappings. Whirling a few minutes drys them. Reel Basket is just as 
quickly lifted out to dump dried cappings and for quick easy cleaning. 
Ball bearing reels, heavily built throughout. 

DOUBLE DUTY feature alone is WORTH HALF THE PRICE and found 


only on these extractors. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON STANDARD TO GIVE YOU 
THE MOST AND BEST FOR YOUR MONEY. 


Frame Capacity. Pockets. Sh. Wt. Price. 
No. 10-3 Standard or 6 Half Depth 95 x 16 40 Ibs. $13.25 
No, 12-3 Jumbo or 6 Shallow 12 x16 48 lbs. 14.75 
No. 14-4 Standard or 8 Half Depth 954 x 16 48 lbs. 14.25 


Ask your dealer—Or write us for prompt shipment and complete catalog of Extractors, Tanks, 
Bee Escapes, Uncapping Knives, Smokers, Hive Tools, etc. 


THE STANDARD CHURN COMPANY, Wapakoneta, Ohio 


For 60 years making honest goods and giving fair, square and honest treatment. 
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| Honey Markets _| 


MARKET NEWS SERVICE 
United States Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of icultural Economics. 
Information from a Areas (first half of 
y). 


California Points: Southern California—The 
weather has been generally clear, with consid- 
erable early morning and night fog near the 
coastal areas. Temperatures have been slightly 
below normal, especially at night. Bees are in 
excellent condition with many young bees and 
lots of brood, and wild plants generally, such 
as sumac, toyon, mustard and wild alfalfa are 
yielding more nectar than usual, due to cool 
weather and high humidity. prevailing. Ton 
lots or more reported sold at country points, 
per Ib., as follows: Orange, extra white to water 
white, 4%-5%c; white, 4%-45¢c; sage, water 
white, 4%-4%; few, 5c; extra white, 4%-4%; 


A Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your bees and queens from 


ALABAMA APIARIES 
MT. PLEASANT, ALA. 


Queens, 50c. 
Packages, $1.95 and $2.55. 


QUEENS 


Finest Italian Stock 
Real QUEENS of QUALITY 
50c Each Postpaid. 


J. F. McVay, Jackson, Alabama 


Master Bred 


Imported Italian Queens 


Only 50c Each 


BALANCE OF SEASON 
Bred from breeders from Northern Italy. 


THE V. R. THAGARD CO. 
GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 
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white, 4%--4%; few, 4c; sage-buckwheat, ex- 
tra light amber, 3%-4c; light amber, 35-3 %c; 
few, 4c. Beeswax has been in fairly good de- 
mand at mostly 16--17c per Ilb., delivered Los 
Angeles, with 17%-18c per lb., offered for ex- 
tra fancy wax. Imperial Valley—The honey flow 
has been practically a month late, Beekeepers 
are now extracting but some have not com- 
pleted their first round of the colonies. Buyers 
are beginning to make inquiries, but no sales 
yet reported. Central California—Temperatures 
have been normal to below, and the weather 
has been clear. Alfalfa, spikeweed, toyon, wild 
buckwheat and cotton are in bloom, though cot- 
ton has yielded little so far and the alfalfa flow 
has been light. Buyers have been rather active 
in the market for sage, buckwheat and mixed 
flower honeys. Prices at country points in large 
lots have ranged, per Ib.: Sage, extra light 
amber, 4%-5c; white, 5-5%c; mixed sage, 
buckwheat, and wild flowers, light amber, 4- 
4%c; few sales light amber wild flowers, 4c. 
The beeswax market has continued dull, with 
good quality yellow wax bringing 16-18¢ per 
lb., delivered San Francisco. Northern Califor- 
nia—The weather has been unseasonably cold 
and damp, with nights often too cool for nectar 
secretion though more normal towards the 
close. Bees are recovering from the effects of 
excessive swarming during April and May. No 
surplus honey is being secured but bees are 
making a living from alfalfa and star thistle. 

Intermountain States—Remaining 1934 crop 
extracted honey is spotted, with only occasional 


Quality Bred 
Italian Bees 
and Queens 


Following the greatest package sea- 
son in our history, we are now on 
the job prepared for the largest 
queen business. 























Highest quality queens 
and prompt service on 
any size order. 


York Bee Company 


The Home of Quality 
Jesup, Georgia 



































BUY YOUR THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS FROM 


SHASTA APIARIES 


SHASTA, Shasta Co., CALIF. 
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areas reporting much left unsold. Comb honey is 
mearly exhausted. The general tone of the mar- 
ket is slightly weaker. Extracting is about un- 
der way, and new crop honey will soon be avail- 
able. Inquiry for new crop honey is reported to 
vary with different beekeepers, but several 
large producers have contracted for their 1935 
crop at 5c per Ib. net, uncased, and with cans 
furnished by the buyer. Occasional sales of old 
crop sweet clover and alfalfa reported, ton 
lots or more, extra white, 5%-5%c; few 60s, 6- 
6%c per lb.; white, 4%-5c; extra light amber, 
4%-4%c per Ib. Beeswax, 14-17c per lb. In 
Colorado, honey plants are in fair condition in 
all parts of the state except the flooded section 
along the Platte River. In northeastern Colorado 
the first crop of alfalfa has now been cut. Bees 
did fairly well on alfalfa but sweet clover yield 
has been light. Considerable trouble with swarm- 
ing is reported in the eastern part of the state, 
though it is now about under control, 


Summary.—Temperatures during this period 
have varied from below normal in the far west 
to extremely high temperatures in the central 
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part of the country, especially in the Plains 
Area. Rainfall has been sufficient to permit a 
much longer flow than normal and where bees 
have been built up adequately they have been 
able to gather a great deal of surplus honey. 
Many colonies are still not up to normal in 
strength. A wide area in southern New York 
and northern Pennsylvania has been seriously 
dmaged by floods, lessening the prospects of a 
buckwheat flow in this area. Swarming has been 
worse than usual over much of the country, and 
colony increase has been made quite widely. 
Young clover and sweet clover plants are so 
abundant that prospects for next year’s flow 
are considered bright. The copious rains give 
assurance of a good fall flow. New crop honey 
is just beginning to come on the market from 
the lower tier of clover and sweet clover states, 
with the southeast, southwest and Pacific coast 
moving new crop honey quite actively. Prices 
for early sales show little change from those 
of last year, though some beekeepers report a 
weaker market. Old crop honey is practically 
exhausted, with only a few sections reporting 
much honey unsold. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in July we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. How does the honey 
flow, if any, thus far compare with normal! Give answer in per cent. 2. What is your estimate at 
this time of the 1935 honey crop in your region as compared with the average during the past 
five years? Give answer in per cent. 3. At what price has honey been sold, or contracted for, if any, 
in large lots (carload or less) in your locality the past month for (a) extracted honey, per Ib.? 
(b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots 
of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb 
honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 5. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of 
(a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb 
honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 6. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? 
Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 7. Is there any of last year’s honey left in the 
hands of producers in your locality? If so, what per cent of last year’s crop was carried over? 


The answers received are tabulated as follows: 1934 
Honey 1935 Large lots Togrocers. To retailers. Move- carry- 
State. Name. ow. estim. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. over. 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews)........ 100. .150. .$.06.. oe . .$.62..$.14..Slow .. 0 
Calif. (F. J. Edwards)......... 120..120.. .10.. 2.50.. 8.25.. .65.. .17..Fair 
Colo. (O. E. Adcock)........ .100..125.. os — os an ..Fair 0 
ee, Ge CE cccdch anes 100.. ve .75.. 4.50..1.00.. .28..Fair 15 
a, Ci We Be cconceeses 100. .100.. én .70.. 4.00..1.00.. .25..Slow 10 
Fla. ( Sy SE b-6<-ccensenee . es Mee 40. .. 55. ..Fair 0 
we Cie BED. cncccaccneee a - 3 2 65. . Slow 0 
i Cet Oy MS ceceessnete . 200.. #8: 45 .60.. ..Fair 0 
Ida. (Ryon R. Isbell)......... 90..100 .05% 39. .45. . .Slow 5 
i Ci, Bi MND ov oc csecenss on af ay 50. ~ 0 
"sf 9x» agers 100. .100.. ‘ .60.. .15..Slow 0 
Ind. (T. O. Johneon)...... 200% 110. .100. Bes: Be es .20..Fair 2 
ee. Co Ok Dc cccececcews 100. .125. 47... 380.. 40... &0..708 0 
La. (E. ©. Davis).......... 50 ... 65. .40.. .60. .Fair 0 
SS et Cl! }Reree 10.. 50. : : ; 0 
Md. (8S. G@. Orocker, Jr.)....... 100..100.. ee .60.. 3.00. .75. .20. .Slow 0 
Mich. (I. D. Bartlett).........  - = OS Mie. .60. . Fair 0 
Mich. OO EE 2 teen Ges .50. .65. .Rapid 0 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend)....... 50.. — : ; . .Slow 5 
Minn, (B. L. Morehouse)...... 80..100. ae 45. 60.. . .Slow 10 
ev. (Mrs. E. G. Norton)...... 80.. 80. . a 7 2 
a, Ge Es cewennees - ; a 50. .. .20..Slow 10 
BARK AEE  OS 100..100.. ie , : . Rapid 2 
N. C. 6 RE eee 100..110.. .05% .65.. 85.. .20..Fair 0 
Ohio. (F. Leininger) ......... i 6 Ee sees ; ‘ .Fair 0 
Gmee, €2. BP. BRStO). oc. ccceccs 90.. 80. es 50. - &. 2.2 0 
a 2 ee cs eknee 95..100 .66.. 8.60.. .75.. .20..PFair 0 
ek, OO, Oy ED oc cccscee ce 100.. .45.. 3.00.. .60.. .18..Fair 1) 
, CE, A, DO occ csces 100. .100 . = .50.. .15..Slow .. 10 
Pa. (D. C. rer 90..100 -70.. 3.75. .1.00. 25. .Slow 20 
Ce Oe MI ccc cocesceas ‘ .60.. 3.38 .85.. .20..Slow 0 
8. OC. (E. 8. Prevost).......... 50.. 50 ; .. 80..Pair 0 
8. D. (L. A. Syverud). ....... 90..110 50. 64. . .Slow 0 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan)....... 100. .100 ; .75. 20. .Slow 0 
Tenn. (W. L. Walling)........ 100..110 ._ 1.00. ..Fair 0 
Texas. (T. A. Bowden)........ 50.. 75.. a 50... .60.. Fair .. 0 
Texas. (H. B. Parks)......... 125..100.. 04% 85. .50.. .Fair 0 
Utah. (Ray N. Miller)........ 80.. 80.. .05% 40. .50.. .Fair 5 
Vt. (Phillip Orane).......... 100.. 90. he 1.00.. .25..Fair 0 
Wee, Oe, i Rec ckccccses 100.. 05% : .Fair 0 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton)...... 100. .100. as .42 — ..Fair 0 
W. Va. (W. C. Griffith)...... 125..200. .60.. 2.40.. .75.. .15..Slow 0 
Wis. (N. E. France)......... hi o« de. eee 0 





witeaad 
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Supplies You’ll Need== 


ULTRA VIOLET RAY TREATED 
(Patent U. S. 1868042, July 19, 1932.) 
Queen Bees, 85c each; 10 or more, 80c each. 
YOUR BEST BUY TODAY—tThey produce 
gentler bees and are 20-40% more prolific. 
MILL RUN Medium Brood Foundation (95% 
perfect sheets) 8x16%, 8 9-16x16% 
100-lb. lots, 40c Ib. 10-Ib. lots, 42c Ib. 
SECONDS Medium Brood Foundation (every 
sheet will please) 8x16%, 8 9-16x16%. 
100-Ib. lots, 36c Ib. 10-Ib. lots, 37c Ib. 
HONEY PAILS AND CANS 
50—5-Ib. pails, $3.15. 100—5-lb. pails, $6.30. 
50-—10.1b. pails, 4.65. 100-—10-lb. pails, 9.20 
60-lb. cans (bulk) less than 50... .32c each 
60-lb. cans (bulk) more than 50...30c each 
Individual cartons for 1/60-Ib. can, 10c ea. 


CELLOPHANE WRAPPERS FOR COMB 
HONEY (3 colors), 4%x4%x1%, 
4%x4%x1%, 4x5x1%. 

100 @$.85 500 @ $3.95 1000 @ $7.80 
Plain Cellophane Wrappers (no printing). 
100 @ $.50 500 @ $2.50 1000 @ $4.90 
MODERNISTIC JARS (very attractive) 

Quart packed 1 doz. to case with 

SOTO GUE cc cnsctccesesees 85c per case 
16-0z., packed 2 doz. to case with 

SOE GHEE cccoceseceeeecs 85c per case 
8-oz., packed 2 doz. to case with 

OU GHD occ ceveneconecs 67c per case 

Send for our beautiful label catalog. 
We will accept honey and beeswax in trade 
for bee supplies. Write us. Ship your comb 
to us for rendering. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO., Pearl and Walnut Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








with Bee Primer - 


12-Month Subscription $] 00 


' 


American Bee Journal—monthly; published and edit- 
ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and 
tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 
COPY FREE. 


Full 12-month subscription, with BEE PRIMER—22- 
pages, illustrated booklet to help the beginner—BOTH 
FOR $1.00. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture— 
both magazines and Primer, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This 
offer good only in the United States. Addrese— 








American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 




















Extractors 


Removable Reversible 
Baskets 


can be lifted out to disinfect in boiling water, in 
disease control. This is important for your pro- 
tection. An ounce of caution is worth a pound 
of cure. 

Not a drop of solder used in basket and reel 
construction. Riveted to last, can’t come apart. 

Have you had experience trying to resolder 
metal parts that have been covered with honey? 
Don’t go through that again. Try a Woodman 
al-riveted extractor. All sizes and capacities 
from bench size to power radials. 


A. G. Woodman Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. 8. A. 
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To New York 
State Beekeepers: 


SERVICE 

Our 31 years’ experience in han- 
dling Root Quality supplies assures 
you of the best service from Syra- 
cuse. It is our pleasure to help you 
select just the right beekeeping 
equipment for your particular needs. 

Write to us for your copy of the 
1935 catalog. 

When you have old combs and 
cappings, remember that we can do 
this work for you with our up-to- 
date steam presses. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

For ROOT QUALITY supplies and 
honey containers, send your orders 
to— 


A. 1. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SERVES YOU BEST 


Honey Containers 
TIN CONTAINERS—ALL SIZES 
GLASS JARS COMB HONEY CASES 
CELLOPHANE WRAPPERS 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 
ONSTED MICHIGAN 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


FIVE-GALLONS CANS ......... 
Bulk and two to the wood case. 


FRICTION TOP PAILS 
2%-lb, 5-lb., and 10-lb. sizes. 
HONEY JARS 
Modernistie style in 5-0z., 8-oz., 
16-0z., 24-0z., 2-lb. and 4-lb. sizes. 
PAPER CASES FOR 
COMB HONEY 
Each to hold 24 sections of hon- 
ey, tape included for sealing. 
WINDOW CARTONS FOR 
COMB HONEY 
The trade demands that honey be 
wrapped. These are convenient 
packages and show your honey. 
CELLOPHANE WRAPPERS 
Plain wrappers are inexpensive 
and show your nice honey to the 
best advantage. Decorated cello- 
phane. Some markets demand this 
type of wrapper. We have it. 
“A” GRADE TIN PASTE 
“It Sticks.” 
HONEY LABELS 
Send for samples. Ask for our con- 
tainer price list. 


M. H. Hunt & Son 


510 N. Cedar St., LANSING, MICH. 














HONEY CONTAINERS 


American Friction-Top Pails 
50 100 500 


CS ee $3.40 $6.75 $32.25 
a eee 4.90 9.75 46.75 
e 
Standard 60-lb. Square Cans 
10 50 100 500 
In bulk ..... $3.20 $15.50 $30.00 $140.00 
10 50 100 
In cases of 2.. 1.00 9.80 48.00 95.00 


Pails packed in dustproof cartons. Large 21,- 
inch opening and wide handles on all 60-Ib. 
cans, We carry a large stock on hand at all 
times, assuring prompt delivery. 


WE ARE CASH BUYERS OF ALL 
GRADES OF HONEY. 





‘Everything in Packaging Supplies’’ 





HONEY SALES CO., INC. 





Hazel-Atlas Honey Jars 


Pack more honey in glass and cash in on the 
extra profits. We offer this handsome line of 
crystal clear honey jars furnished with white 
enamel screw caps at the following low 
prices: (All glass packed 24 to the case ex- 
cept the 48-o0z.) 


les. 6cs. 12cs. 48 cs. 96 cs. 


5-oz. ...$0.65 $3.78 $7.32 $28.32 $54.72 

16-oz. ... .90 5.28 10.32 40.32 78.72 

24-oz. ... 1.20 7.08 13.92 564.72 107.52 

48-oz. ... .90 5.34 10.56 41.76 82.56 

F. O. B. Minneapolis. Terms cash with order. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 
= 


1806 Washington Ave. North, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Honey Containers 


FRICTION TOP PAILS AND CANS— 


In dustproof cartons. Every can tested under water for 
leakage. Equipped with non-pull out bails. 


Dh ¢ancceathadhengaceeanawan’ $3.80 per 100 
DE concvdabionseke nae beusen Sie 3.40 per 50 
DE cctcs cacentpeakeoune oe Caner 4.90 per 50 


5-GALLON CANS— 


With 214-inch screw caps. High quality cans. Use our cans 
in corrugated cartons. They comply with traffic specifica- 
tions and are cheaper. 
1—60-lb. can in corrugated case...........$0.42 each 
2—60-lb. cams in wood case........... $1.00 per case 


GLASS JARS—SUNBURST STYLE— 


Clear brilliant flint glass. The most attractive jars on the 


market. 

DN, 64:56.060:40506006000004066000000 
DL tpccndevisesvhesessbeocesews eons .88 per case 
DP pctieneetadesadsakaceavesacdaas .60 per case 
12—1-qt. E. Z. Carry (with bail).......... .85 per case 


COMB HONEY WRAPPERS AND CARTONS— 


Dress up your comb honey in these attractive packages. 


Flat Revelation ...........cccccecces -Sa.90 per 500 
i Pn cccacativenkestacbenee 4.05 per 500 
TT 2.50 per 500 
Window Cartons ........ $5.50 per 500; $10.00 per M. 
Corrugated Shipping Cases............ $1.25 per 5 


LILY TULIP NESTRITES (Paper Cups)— 


Economical packages—worth the money. 


PCE cccphcetistesseeskéewedneed $12.80 per M. 
Ph  cccvtetitiabncuaneneneehue 13.00 per M. 
ME b66500n6ddeeincnsdnenanec ves 17.40 per M. 


Discounts—On orders for $50.00 or more, 5% discount; 
$100.00 or more, 10% discount. All prices f. o. b. Hamil- 
ton, Ill, or Keokuk, Iowa. 

HONEY LABELS— 


Neat and attractive. Sizes and styles to suit every need. 
Send for complete catalog. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 
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The Salesman Should be Able 
to Educate Bakers in the Proper 
Use of Honey in Baked Goods 


[The writer, John H. Griffith, is a technical 


baker of wide experience with a rapidly grow 
ing reputation for the articles he has written 
for the Baker’s Helper, a baker's trade maga- 
zine ot Chicago, of wide influence in the baking 
trade. He has been writing a series of articles 


for chis publication on the use of honey in bak- 
ing and particularly in the making of bread. 
He has had much experience with the use of 
honey in baking and is perfectly willing to let 
the baking trade know the peculiar and special 
merits of honey in making a fine loaf of bread. 
It was since these articles were published that 
the Baker’s Consulting Bureau was formed, and 
other leading bakers now are taking up the use 
of honey in their products.—Editor. ] 

There is an unlimited demand for the 
use of honey in the bake shops, but very 
few bakers really understand its value in 
baked goods. Some bakers do not like 
to acknowledge the fact that they do not 
understand the action of honey, and often 
give the price of honey as their reason for 
not using it. But the fact is they do not 
understand how to use it, nor do they 
know the better returns they could realize 
for their investment. If they could be 
made to see this part alone the cost would 
not be considered. 


Intelligent Salesmanship 


But who is going to enlighten the bak- 
ers on the value of honey? Until an or- 


Selling Honey 
to Bakers 


JOHN H. GRIFFITH 


ganization is brought forth for this pur- 
pose, this work will be up to the man 
that sells the honey to them. The bakers, 
like other business men, are not going to 
spend their time and money perfecting 
another man’s product. It is up to the pro- 
ducer to furnish information and demon- 
strations to prove the quality of his prod- 
uct. To do this the salesman or producer 
must first secure this information him- 
self. 

Beekeepers are constantly studying 
how to produce the greatest amount of 
the best quality of honey. They have 
their organizations and meetings to dis- 
cuss their problems, yet very little is be- 
ing done to educate the beekeeper to go 
te the baker and sell his product intelli- 
gently. Every honey producer is com- 
pletely sold on the merits of his own 
product, but the baker will not buy honey 
simply because of the salesman’s enthu- 
siasm; he will have to be convinced of 
its merits for his baked goods. 


Different Honeys for Different Baked 
Goods 


One very important thing to be consid- 
ered by the salesman is the grade and 
flavor of the honey that is to be used in 
certain kinds of baked goods. Sometimes 
a producer may have a supply of strong 
dark honey. His desire to unload this 
over-balances his better judgment and he 
will sell to an uninformed baker. The 
baker’s customers will not be favorably 
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impressed with this for- 
eign flavor and naturally 
the baker immediately 
throws all the blame upon 
the honey and discontinues 
the use of it. It would 
have been better for the 
salesman to have sold the 
strong dark honey to some bottler who 
blends it with the mild-flavored hon- 
ey and has a ready sale for that quality, 
than to have permanently lost what 
might have turned out to be a good cus- 
tomer. Local preference gives the smaller 
beekeeper an advantage to sell his honey 
to the bakers. In some localities the 
strong flavored honey is preferred but 
most people like the mild flavor. This en- 
ables the local beekeeper to blend his own 
honey, but the loeal conditions must be 
studied to perfect the proper blends to 
meet the approval of the trade. 

Honey is very hygroscopic. Honey has 
the properties which enable it to extract 
moisture from the air, even after it is a 
finished product. This is a very important 
matter to be considered by the baker as 
it will prevent his products from becom- 
ing stale so rapidly. Certain types of 
baked goods that begin to stale within 
eight to twelve hours ordinarily will be 
in a fresh condition the second and third 
day after baking. 


Value of Honey in Baked Goods 


The full value of honey in baked goods 
is not yet known to bakers or chem- 
ists. It will require time and money to 
educate bakers up to the maximum value 
of honey in baked goods. About all that 
is being said for honey at the present 
time is that it has moisture retaining 
properties, sweetening power, and flavor. 

In using honey with yeast-made goods 
it has many other works to perform. Tech- 
nieally speaking, yeast is unfermentable 
with sucrose (cane or beet sugar) and be- 
fore fermentation can start, the enzyme 
in the yeast converts the sucrose into in- 
vert sugar to promote fermentation. In- 
vert sugar is composed of equal parts of 
dextrose and levulose and, 
as is known, honey is al- 
ready a natural invert 
sugar; there is no inver- 
sion necessary to start the 
yeast to fermenting. This 
will shorten the length of 
time for a dough to mature 
and will be ready for 
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placing in the pans. 
There is a product used 
by the bakers for this 
same purpose called malt, 
It can be purchased either 
in the dry form or as a 
syrup. The syrup is more 
generally used and in ap- 
it resembles dark buckwheat 
There are two kinds of malt 
syrup: the diastatie and the non-diastatiec, 
1f too much of the diastatic malt is used 
in the dough, the results will be that the 
dough becomes soft and sticky and very 
hard to handle; this is caused by the en- 
zyme diastase converting some of the 
starch of the flour into sugar. The analy- 
sis of honey shows that it is also diastatic, 
but experiments show that the action is 
not the same as diastatic malt, as the 
dough does not become as soft; and in- 
stead of becoming sticky it seems to have 
a drying effect and the dough is very pili- 
able and elastic, requiring less dusting 
flour during molding into loaves. 
During the process of baking, honey 
produces a rich brown color to the crust. 


pearance 
honey. 


This is caused by the caramelization and | 


dextrination of the starch and sugar. Dur- 
ing fermentation, the yeast which is a 
living plant, must be fed and the main 
supply of food for the yeast is the invert 
sugar. When the dough has been mixed for 
some time the yeast eventually will con- 
sume the sugar, leaving only a small sup- 
ply to provide for the caramelization dur- 
ing the baking. When honey is used in 
the dough it supplies the proper amount 
of food for the yeast, and retains enough 
te produce the desired color to the crust. 


Honey in Cakes and Cookies 

In cake baking, honey performs a duty 
that was not known until recent experi- 
ments were performed, and it is now the 
opinion of some that there may be at 
unknown enzyme in the honey that pro- 
duces a tightening or binding effect upon 
certain other materials. This was discov- 
ered in making cakes of high percentage 
of sugar and liquids, which cause the 
eakes to fall easily; but 
with the replacement of 
part of the sugar with 
honey the cakes will not 
fall so readily. In fact, the 
cakes can be removed 
from the oven and turned 
around if necessary to pro- 
duce an even coloring and 
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baking of the cake. In some instances 
where a sweeter cake is desired, it can be 
accomplished by the addition to the regu- 
lar amount of sugar. 

In using honey in making cookies, there 
are two kinds of cookies to take into con- 
sideration, the soft kinds and the brittle 
or snappy kinds. In making the brittle 
ecokies, honey should never be used, as 
the hygroscopic properties of the honey 
will cause the cookies to become soft. But 
when the soft cookie is made, especially 
the molasses kinds, honey will prove very 
beneficial. We have several kinds of hon- 
ey cookies and cakes, but it has been prov- 
en when the dark or molasses kinds are 
made, 50 per cent of the molasses replaced 
with honey will produce a superior prod- 
uct. 

The Flavor of Honey in Baked Goods 

It will be noticed that 
very little has been said 
about the flavor in the fin- 
ished product, and that is 
what most of the honey 4 
salesmen use in their sales / § 
talks. It is true that honey 
has a different and distinct 
flavor when a honey ar- 
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ticle is made, but when the percentage of 
honey is as small as it is in some of the 
bakery products, the natural flavor of the 
honey can hardly be detected. Critics have 
remarked that they could not taste any 
honey in a certain product. Of course, this 
is true, but after years of experience it is 
known there is a difference between the 
products that contain honey and those 
that do not. It is the same as using butter 
in a cake; the flavor of the butter can not 
be tasted the same as the butter on a 
slice of bread but in cakes where the but- 
ter is left out, the flavor is not the same. 

The baker who uses honey should be 
supplied with at least two different kinds. 
In making light goods the light honey pro- 
duced from the sweet scented flowers 
should be used, but in the darker goods, 
especially the spicy cakes and cookies, the 
dark honey is preferable. 
But the attention of the 
baker should be ealled to 
the fact that the amount 
of spices he is already 
using should be decreased 
or he may have an over- 
spiced product. 

South Bend, Indiana. 





A Balanced Processing Plant 


VERNON C. 


Local as Well as General Oper- 
ating Conditions Should Be 
Considered When Plan- 


ning an Outfit 


The morning I proudly set up my first 
new shiny extractor, I thought extracting 
was the main problem, and straining of 
secondary importance. Before evening I 
had reversed my original view. Since 
then, I have tried almost all straining de- 
vices which were within my means. Each 
one may have had good points but were 
found wanting in one way or another. At 
the most urgent moments, extracting has 


CULHANE 


been slowed or stopped because the strain- 
ing outfit was too slow or not doing good 
work. Everything seems to go wrong at 
such times. The feeling of helplessness in 
the face of need for haste upsets all ef- 
forts toward effective work or thought. 
Time is lost, poor work is done, and honey 
is wasted and spilled! 

The success of the honey industry is 
probably as dependent on proper process- 
ing as it is on any other one thing. People 
use more of that which pleases the eye and 
sense of cleanliness. Murky, poorly strain- 
ed honey does not do this. Also, it is pret- 
ty safe to say no other phase of the indus- 
try is as undeveloped or divergent. Many 
beekeepers who are at all fastidious about 
their product find obtainable equipment 
and information unsatisfactory, and they 
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do experimenting of their own which is 
also apt to be unsatisfactory. Is this per- 
plexing situation due to varying honey 
conditions, pocket books, operating condi- 
tions, or merely because the problem 
hasn’t been developed until a desirable 
universal solution is obtainable? 

The ultimate solution of processing dif- 
ficulties may result in something radically 
different from the present conventional 
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carefully used. The only times one isn’t 
necessary are when the surrounding room 
is constantly very warm, when honey to 
be handled is very thin, when a very small 
capacity is required, or when a partial job 
is to be done. There are several types of 
warmers, such as hot pipes running 
through honey pipes, honey pipes through 
hot pipes or hot water containers, etc. But 
honey with the usual amount of foreign 
material should be partially clarified be- 



































fore straining to save the strainer cloth. 
iS A tank type warmer will do this. 
Se 
i \ Strainer 
a aT Th 1} 
Sey ore eo er ek eee 
Warmer => 4 
A KS 
methods. For instance, fil- we os 
tering is deseribed in the o MS 
December issue of Glean- Cold we Ns, 
ings by R. E. Lothrop and ae SA 
H. S. Paine. However, I peal ae 
would be a little suspicious ‘ , k dy 
to filtering until learning “ee ee iia ts A 
more about it since hearing we ————__——___>== = “t : 
of a honey packer who spoil- ma 
eda “sr -aenscoa of honey o-~Z Hot Tank 








because he was unable to remove the fil- 
ter aid. 

But until the day something “ideal” is 
found, a lot ean be done by a better un- 
derstanding of all normal processing prob- 
lems as well as any peculiar to the job, 
and by adding a few refinements to the 
same old simple methods. The proper use 
of heat, strainers, and settling tanks can 
achieve beautiful results with almost any 
honey. 

While planning a processing plant, one 
should study the following questions. Is 
the honey to be refined thick or thin? 
What is the desired capacity of plant? 
This should be somewhat more than aver- 
age extracting speed. What is the work- 
ing range of temperatures of the honey 
room? Any refining system is retarded by 
cold, especially a gravity system. Is there 
enough granulation to clog strainers? Is 
honey to be treated to delay granulation? 
Is honey to be prepared directly for retail 
trade or is it to be roughed through and 
refined later? 


Warmer and Primary Clarifier Combined 


The first and the least uniform unit of 
a processing plant is the warmer. One is 
also dangerous to honey quality unless 


I consider the following specifications 
essential for a satisfactory warmer A 
large enough capacity to hold one hour’s 
extracting, a comparatively shallow depth 
so that wax, etc., can rise more readily, 
a double bottom for the application of hot 
water or steam, an adjustable heat supply, 
a uniform smooth supply of honey, and an 
outlet that will flow when honey reaches 
the desired level but with a baffle board in 
front of it reaching within an inch or so 
of the bottom in order that the cleared 
honey will drain from lower down. This 
type of warmer will remove a large per- 
eentage of all foreign material and pre- 
pare honey so that it can be handled more 
efficiently by strainer and final clarifying 
unit. The wax that is trapped by this 
warmer can be saved by skimming off and 
putting it back in the capping melter. 

The correct temperature for honey com- 
ing from the warmer will vary. A large 
clarifying tank will hold the heat of 
warm honey coming into it so that a tem- 
perature of 120° F. at warmer exit would 
result in considerable discoloration. In 
this case, a temperature of 100° or a little 
over is about right. If it is desired to use 
enough heat to control granulation, 4 
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somewhat higher temperature may be 
used. If it is heated much, it should not 
be left in large containers long. This will 
be more fully described in the paragraph 
concerning clarifying. 


Strainers Cause Bubbles 


The air has many uses for man, but 
being suspended in the form of tiny bub- 
bles in honey is not one of them. Much 
thought, elaborate paraphernalia, and ad- 
vice has been used in trying to remove 
them. Stil: most 
of them are eas- 
ier to prevent 





Strainers should have flat bottoms so that the 
honey will not clog in the center, resulting in 
making the cloths hard to change. 


than to remove as far as beekeepers 
and their equipment are concerned. The 
reason for mentioning this fact now is 
because conventional strainers are serious 
and often unsuspected offenders. The 
strainers in honcy packing plants may be 
submerged in honey such us in a pipe line. 
But most beekeepers’ strainers are 

of honey tanks. Honey drips from them to 
the level below. This captures a large 
number of tiny air bubbles permanently. 
The larger bubbles can be removed by the 
clarifying tank. The smaller ones rise to 
the top of retail containers as a froth; 
and in spite of all heating and clarifying, 
the smallest ones remain suspended as a 
fine mist, “honey fog.” 

Of course, there are other places where 
fog is accumulated. These include drag- 
ging extractor reels, pumps with air in the 
line, or any place the honey stream is 
dropped very far. There are a few honeys 
that have bubbles while still in the combs. 
Heat seems to increase them. We some- 
times have a flow of honeydew here which 
is that way. But that is another problem. 


Strainers Should Have Flat Bottoms 


I consider the following factors essen- 
tial to a workable, thorough strainer. 
First, a flat straining surface. Round bot- 
tom strainers clog first in the center and 
then will not drain. This results in cloths 
being hard to change. Second, a plane sur- 
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face about %” Lelow straining surface to 
break the fall of honey. And third, a total 
straining area of al«ut four square 
inches for each p.und jer hour capacity. 
This size is sufficient fur very heavy hon- 
ey provided it has been run through the 
type of warmer recommended. Some are 
able to strain unheated honey fast enough 
through a thin single thickness cloth. 
Such honey must be more highly refined 
before it is retailed. I! the strainer is 
made with a double comp :'iinent, one side 
can be used while the cloth 1s being chang- 
ed on the other one. 

A double thickness uf heavy weight 
cheesecloth should be used. Much of this 
kind of cloth sold at dry goods stores is 
tcv loose a weave to do good work. I have 
had to go to several stores before finding 
cloth of the desired weight. (!oths should 
be changed before they ~«: very much, 
This makes changing easier etimes a 
honey soaked cloth is hung on ‘he extrac- 
tor basket and revolved to clean it and 
also save the honey. This trick works fair- 
ly well but is a lot of bother. I have won- 
dered how a clothes wringer would work 
for the job, but I have never tried one. 
Strainer cloths should be washed in cold 
or warm water. Hot water makes the par- 
ticles of wax stick. 


Gravity Tanks Necessary 

sloney tanks work so well with a mini- 
mum of attention and cost that in many 
eases they are used as the entire process- 
ing plant. They work better when honey 
is neither very thick nor very cold. Al- 
though 1 consider one an indispensible 
final unit of a processing unit, | have not 
been able to get one t» do a finished job 
by itself. There are always some unsightly 
specks that insist on remainiug  sus- 
pended. 

There are two kinds of clarifying tanks 
—hot and cold. The one has no arrange- 
ment for applying heat and the other has. 
The cold one is used to collect, clarify, and 
store honey from the strainer. The hot 
one is used to heat honey sufficiently to 
control granulation and to clarify for bot- 
tling, ete. One may be used at extracting 
time instead of the cold tank, or at any 
time it is desirable to prepare honey for 
the consumer. 


Use Trough to Break Honey Fall 


Whether hot or cold, arrangements 
should be made for introducing the honey 
stream gently into tanks by running it 
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down the side of them, or better, by using 
a small slanting trough. A pipe is not so 
good because one must go to the bottom 
of the tank to break the fall of the honey. 
This mixes the new unclarified honey with 
that that should be almost finished. 

I usually use the cold tank at extracting 
time. A tank of this type should be large 
enough to hold a day’s extracting. In this 
locality, it isn’t necessary to have one 
much larger than that because if honey is 
held more than 24 hours, it gets cold and 
thick. This causes a waste of time when 
drawing off. 

When warm honey from the strainer is 
clarified in a cold tank overnight, it is fit 
for royalty provided it is eaten'soon; but 





Arrangement for drawing off honey into 5-gal- 
lon cans. 


if it ever had a tendency to granulate, it 
still will have, even though granulation 
may have been delayed some by being 
heated in the warmer. There are two ways 
to handle the situation. One is to draw off 
in five-gallon cans and run through a hot 
tank later or sell to a commercial bottler. 
The other way is to fill retail containers 
at once. Later if granulation takes place 
or seems probable before the consumer 
has time to use it, these containers are 
put in hot water and heated until the hon- 
ey is liquefied. Tin containers are more 
adaptable to this method than glass. This 
way is probably the cheapest from a cash 
standpoint. The objections are extra work, 
difficulty of heating each container to a 
uniform degree, and the unavoidable soil- 
ing of cans. 


Heat Must be Applied Carefully 


Hot clarifying tanks are used in about 
the same manner at extracting, or later 
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when reclarifying and bottling. The best 
time to use one is fairly close to the time 
the honey is to be sold. A good way of 
making one is to jacket with sheet metal 
the bottom and perhaps also the sides of 
a common honey tank. This makes it pos- 
sible to use either hot water or steam. 
Whatever the heat supply, it must be 
controllable. A smaller tank than a cold 
one may be used because heated honey 
is held only a short time. The time it 
should remain heated depends upon the 
temperature. For instance, a temperature 
of 180° F. will satisfactorily destroy 
granulation tendencies in 15 minutes. It 
takes 30 minutes to do the same with a 
temperature of 170°, and 120 minutes with 
a temperature of 160°. These are recom- 
mended temperatures for the respective 
times. It would be safer in view of dis- 
coloration, ete., for the inexperienced to 
use the power temperature, because de- 
terioration will not proceed as fast. Thus, 
more time will be had for heating and 
cooling again to a safe degree. Also it is 
better to underheat honey than overheat 
it. 

The cost of processing plants vary wide- 
ly. A handy man with a soldering copper, 
a few old pieces of sheet metal, and an 
understanding of the problem at hand 
could make himself an outfit with which 
he could do good work. On the other hand, 
equipment designed after the same princi- 
ples but with larger capacities, better fit- 
ting, and heavier construction would cost 
a considerable amount. It would be a 
great advantage if supply manufacturers 
were able to put out dependable complete 
equipment for processing. 


I find that my main past difficulties 
have been in not using a complete outfit 
or a balance of three units—the warmer, 
strainer, and clarifier. The honey here is 
unusually thick and heavy, due to the dry 
air and chilly nights. One having different 
conditions may be able to reduce his out- 
fit in some way, but should do so only 
after a thorough study of the task at 
hand. 


Even when the “perfect” plant has been 
installed the fight hasn’t been entirely 
won. The little things have to be watched, 
such as temperatures and cleanliness, and 
a smooth, efficient system must be devel- 
oped; for, after all, the most vital element 
of processing success is the operator. 

Falfa, Colorado. 
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Honey of the Intermountain Region 


A. P. STURTEVANT 
Associate Apiculturist, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
United States Department of Agriculture? 


Honey from the Intermountain Region 
is reputed to have outstanding fine quali- 
ties, such as light color, fine texture, 
heavy body, and delicate flavor. Conse- 
quently, there is considerable demand for 
this honey, particularly for the bottling 
trade and the region has become one of 
the principal honey-producing regions of 
the United States. Honey production is 
one of the well-recognized agricultural in- 
dustries here, and a great majority of 
the beekeepers are commercial honey pro- 
ducers, deriving their chief income from 
this source. It is estimated* that 9.7 per 
cent of the honey produced in the United 
States comes from the Intermountain Re- 
gion, the average annual production from 
1928 to 1931 being 18,310,000 pounds. 

Many carloads are shipped each year 
to both eastern and Pacific coast markets. 
Some of the honey from this region is 


This investigation was undertaken at the 
Intermountain States Bee Culture Field Labo- 
ratory, located at Laramie, Wyo., and main- 
tained co-operatively by the University of 
Wyoming and the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture 

*Voorhies, E. C., Todd, F. E., and Galbraith, 
J. K. Economic Aspects of Bee Industry. Calif. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 555, p. 43, 1933. Esti- 


mated from data furnished by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Market News Service 
(Honey No. 348). 


shipped to foreign markets, although in 
nowhere near such volume as formerly, 
owing to certain trade restrictions. Prior 
to 1930 only a small part of the crop 
was consumed locally, but, because of the 
low prices for commercial honey that 
have prevailed in the last few years, lo- 
cal buyers have taken increasingly great- 
er proportions of this crop. 

The Intermountain Region comprises 
primarily the states of Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Montana, Idaho, and Utah, and parts 
of Nevada, although western Nebraska 
and the Dakotas, eastern Washington, 
and eastern Oregon should also be consid- 
ered in this connection because in them 
a similar type of honey is produced. The 
main part of the region is traversed from 
north to south by the Rocky Mountains, 
and there are many fertile valleys 
throughout the mountainous. sections, 
while in the east, bordering on the Great 
Plains, is a more nearly level area crossed 
by numerous rivers having their sources 
in the mountains. The altitude of the va- 
rious honey-producing centers varies from 
about 2300 feet in parts of Idaho to 7700 
feet in the San Luis Valley of Colorado, 
with a large part of the region averag- 
ing around one mile above sea level. 














Pig. 1—Apparatus used for determining color of honey. A, Pfund color instrument in place before 
shielded light source. B, extra light shield to be placed over color instruments to eliminate out- 
side light. 
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Notwithstanding the differences in al- 
titude, the rainfall is nowhere great, al- 
though more or less variable. It ranges 
from 6 or 7 inches annually in parts of 
Colorado and Wyoming to 18 or 20 inches 
in parts of Montana, but in a large part of 
the region it averages only 10 to 15 inches. 
For this reason the agriculture of the re- 
gion is dependent almost entirely upon 
irrigation for moisture, the water being 
obtained from streams arsing in the 
mountains and fed by melting snows. The 
honey-producing areas are therefore prac- 
tically delineated by the irrigation pro- 
jects. In spite of the low rainfall, how- 
ever, the conditions are favorable for nec- 
tar secretion where water is available, 
because of the fertile soil, the high per- 
eentage of sunshine, and the fact that in 
these high altitudes there is considerable 
variation between day and night tempera- 
tures. 

The fine quality that is ascribed to hon- 
ey from this region is considered to be 
due largely to the type and purity of the 
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principal nectar source. Practically all 
the honey from these states and from 
parts of the surrounding states is derived 
from alfalfa and sweet clover. Alfalfa is 
one of the principal crops of the irri- 
gated sections, while sweet clover thrives 
in abundance along the ditch banks and 
waste places, where not actually grown 
as a seed or forage crop. Dandelion and 
fruit bloom serve as excellent stimulating 
sources for the bees in the spring, but 
they do not produce good commercial hon- 
ey. Other sources of nectar are negligible, 
and the bees will usually desert other 
plants to work on the alfalfa, and sweet 
clover when they come into bloom. This 
accounts for the purity of flavor and 
color of the honey from this region. 
Another characteristic of alfalfa and 
sweet clover honeys is the rapidity with 
which they granulate and the fine texture 
of the granulation when the honey has 
not been heated sufficiently to retard the 
process. This granulation presumably is 
due, at least in part, to the slightly high- 
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Pig. 2.—Apparatus used for determining the weight per gallon and cleanness of honey. A, stand for 
23 and 86 mesh per inch bolting cloth. B, refractometer. C, constant temperature water reservoir. 
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er proportion of dextrose than is com- 
monly found in honeys. Granulation is an 
advantage for extracted honey, particu- 
larly where the honey has to be shipped 
long distances. 

Experimental Procedure 
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by the specific-gravity method and use of 
an Abbé type refractometer®*; (3) a de- 
termination of the cleanness of the honey, 
or freedom from wax particles and other 
foreign materials, by filtering 4-ounce por- 
tions of the honey heated to 130° F. 


: In order to have a more definite basis through bolting cloth having 23 and 86 
' for the general statements concerning the meshes per square inch‘; and (4) an ex- 
quality of the honey produced in the In- amination for the presence of Bacillus 
termountain Region, 75 samples of honey’ larvae by means of the centrifuge and 
produced in these states were collected the microscope, according to the method 

and tested during the fall and early win- devised by the writer.’. Note was also 

ter of 1933. These samples were produced made of the nectar source of each sample 
‘ during the preceding summer and were and the condition of the honey as to 
’ representative of honey that goes into granulation and the presence of any 
: ecommerce. Most of the samples, if not all, foam or scum, ete. Since a large propor- 
1 were taken just as the honey was pre-_ tion of the samples were granulated or 

pared for the market, without special beginning to granulate when received, be- 
1 treatment.® fore any examinations were made all sam- 
. Four tests were made of each sample: ples were subjected to 120° F. in a econ- 
5 1) A determination of the color by means’ stant-temperature incubator for 18 hours, 
5 of a standard Pfund instrument’; (2) a in order to liquefy the granulated honey 
2 determination of the weight per gallon and give all the same heat treatment. In 
: the spore-content test each sample was 








os 


®This collection of samples was made possi 
ble through the assistance of R. G. Richmond 
of the Colorado Agricultural College; C 
Corkins, State Entomologist of Wyoming; W. 
H. Hendricks, State Veterinarian of Utah, in 
charge of bee inspection; W I. Wicks, direc 
tor of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Idaho 
State Department of Agriculture, and in charge 
of bee inspection; A. W. B. Kjosness, manager 
of the Intermountain Honey Company of Ida 
ho; O. A. Sippel, formerly state bee inspector 
of Montana; and the beekeepers of these states, 
who contributed all the samples. 

‘United States Grades, Color Standards, and 
Packing Requirements for Honey. U. 8S. Dept. 
Agr. Circ. 24, 28 pp. 1933. 


thoroughly mixed before two 5-cee. por- 
tions were taken for centrifuging. Two 
stained smears were made from the sedi 
ment of each portion centrifuged, and 10 


®SMarvin, G. E. Methods for determining the 
weight per gallon of honey. Amer. Bee Jour. 73: 
426-428. 1933 

®Marvin, G. E. Water content and weight per 
gallon of honey. Amer. Bee Jour. 74:212. 1934. 

‘Sturtevant, A. P. Relation of commercial 
honey to the spread of American foulbrood. 
Jour, Agr. Research 45:257-284, illus. 1932. 





Pig. 3.—Apparatus used in examining hon 





for presence of spores of Bacillus larvae. A, micro 


Scope. B, scales for balancing centrifuge tubes. C, tubes containing 5 cubic centimeter portions of 
honey. D, centrifuge. 
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microscopic fields of each smear, or 40 
fields in all, were examined under the 
microscope for the presence of spores. 


Results 


Table 1 gives a summary of the results 
of the various examinations made. 


Color 


Of the 75 samples examined, 85.3 per 
cent were in the white class or lighter, 
5.3 per cent being water white, 26.7 per 
cent extra white, and 53.3 per cent white; 
12 per cent were in the extra light amber 
class, 1.3 per cent in the light amber, 
and 1.3 per cent in the dark class. The 
one dark sample was found to be honey- 
dew and not a commercial honey, having 
been sent in by the beekeeper out of 
curiosity to determine its nature. It was 
noted that the majority of the lighter 
samples originated in the higher altitudes 
of the region. (See table 1 for more de- 
tailed summary of colors.) 


Weight Per Gallon 


The weights per gallon of the 75 sam- 
ples of honey were divided for conveni- 
ence into the following classes: (1) Those 
weighing above 11.880 pounds per gallon, 
(2) those weighing from 11.800 pounds 
to 11.880 pounds per gallon, and (3) those 
weighing from 11.750 to 11.800 pounds 
per gallon. Since no samples were found 
weighing less than the minimum require- 
ment of 11.750 pounds per gallon, a fourth 
class, below minimum, was not used. Of 
the 75 samples examined, 80 per cent fell 
in the heaviest class, and of these, 8 sam- 
ples, or 10.7 per cent of all the samples, 
weighed more than 12 pounds per gallon; 
18.7 per cent fell in the second heaviest 
class; and only 1.3 per cent, or one sam- 
ple, fell in the lightest class, just above 
the minimum requirement. (See table 1 
for more detailed summary.) 

These results compare favorably with 
data published in 1923 by Marvin® con- 
cerning the weights per gallon of 38 com- 
mercial honeys from various sections of 
the United States, in which case none of 
the samples, as determined either by the 
refractometer or the direct-weighing 
method, weighed more than 12 pounds per 
gallon, and with the Brix hydrometer 
method only eight samples weighed more 
than 12 pounds per gallon. Three of these 
eight samples were from the Intermoun- 
tain Region, considered in the present in- 
vestigations. 
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Table 1.—Results of examination of honeys produced in the Intermountain Region. 


Samples 


in which 
spores of 


Weight per gallon, lbs, 
Quality Bac. lar. 
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Dark. 


Color. 
White. 
No. 
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No. 
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No, 
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rr} Cleanness and Quality combinations of alfalfa and sweet clover 
: The results of this test showed that constituted the largest proportion of nec- 
' 38.7 per cent of the 75 samples graded _ tar sources. 

3 U. S. Fancy, no specks or residue remain- Spores of Bacillus larvae 

é ing on the finer bolting cloth; 58.7 per Spores of Bacillus larvae were detected 
: cent fell in the U. S. No. 1 class, the ma- j;, only 1 of the 75 samples, and it was 
3 jority of these samples showing only @  ostimated that this sample contained no 
£ few small specks of wax or other material sore than 10,000 to 20,000 spores per 
EY on the finer bolting cloth; and only 2sam-  eyhie centimeter. (See Table 1, footnote 
x ples out of the 75, or 2.7 per cent, had to 3.) In the light of previous inoculation 
e be placed in the unclassified group and 1 experiments with known numbers of 
oH of these was the honeydew sample men- spores®, this sample could not be consid- 
gs tioned. ; as ered dangerous in relation to the spread 
“3 As stated previously, the majority of of American foulbrood, since the number 
ee the samples were either granulated solid- of spores was well below the minimum of 
Sf ly or partial granulation had already 50,000 per ecubie centimeter that was 
e: started. A large number of these samples, found to be capable of causing disease 
.. particularly those falling in the U. 8. when given to healthy colonies. 
3: No. 1 grade, showed more or less scum or In 1932 results of the examination of 
B: foam on being liquefied. However, since 187 samples of commercial honey collect- 
i there seems to be no method of properly ¢q from 28 states and 2 territories were 





» from 10,¢ 
= ¢ 





2ses indicate number of samples weigni 





evaluating the importance of foam or how 
much its presence might detract from the 
quality of the honey, and since no men- 
tion is made of foam in the U. 8. grading 
rules*, this was not considered in classi- 
fying these samples of honey. In these 
rules “damage” is defined as “any injury 
or defect that materially affects the ap- 
pearance, edibility, or shipping quality 
of the honey.” In no ease, particularly 
among the samples falling in the U. 8. 
Fancy class, was there sufficient foam or 
scum to throw the samples out of the 
classes in which they were placed by the 
bolting-cloth test. 

Most of the samples that had been heat- 
ed during extraction were liquid or only 
just beginning to granulate upon receipt 
at the laboratory. Insufficient facts were 
received, however, to make it possible to 
tabulate this factor definitely. 

Nectar Sources 

Table 2 gives the information received 
concerning the nectar sources of the sam- 
ples examined. Honey from alfalfa or 


published’, and since that time 25 more 
such samples, making a total of 212 sam- 
ples, have been so examined. It was pos- 
sible to demonstrate the presence pf 
spores of Bacillus larvae in 17, or 8 per 
cent of these samples. Twenty-nine of 
the samples examined first were from the 
Intermountain states, and in 3 of them 
it was possible to find spores. Fifteen of 
the 17 so-called positive samples were fed 
to healthy colonies, but only 1 sample con- 
tained a sufficient number of spores to 
produce disease. 

There appears to be a rather wide di- 
vergence between the results of the ear- 
lier work and those of the present inves- 
tigation. Most of the samples examined 
previously were obtained over ten years 
ago on the open market, largely by in- 
spectors of the Food and Drugs Adminis- 
tration primarily for use in determining 
the color standards for honey, whereas 
the samples used in the present investi- 
gation were obtained direct from bee- 
keepers. There seems to be no adequate 


e: 

$° Table 2—Nectar sources of honey samples examined from the Intermountain Region. 

a Nectar source. Colorado. Wyoming. Montana. Idaho. Utah. Total. 
ee i reaeererre re ‘éesiwawens 10 ‘in 3 ‘ 1 14 
Ske Alfalfa and aleike. .....ccccccccccccccceres ° 1 
& Be Alfalfa amd Others ..ccccccccccccscccescess 2 — — . : 2 
Sat Alfalfa and sweet CloVer....cccccccccsccess 10 ~ 1 1 3 23 
ace Alfalfa, sweet clover and others............ § 1 1 ; 7 
ota Tee ENE GRU, 5 x pct ce essences ses ees ‘ - 1 
pS! | ee IE SII, no 0. 50:04 0000006066000 68 . 1 és 1 
OE. Yellow and white sweet clover........... 7 2 ie aia 2 

4 : WUNOGE GUOUER ccccsescccsecoesesecsescesese 1 1 8 

ta Sweet clover and alsike..........08 +. eee eee 1 as 1 
Sweet clover and other8S......c..2-secceces 1 

Dutch and alsike clover..........eee+eeee+: 1 1 

., 8 OeerrrrrrrTcTrr TT Tree 1 1 
PEE ok 6 eccecccteecncesosesteeanserce - oe ok 

Source mot GIVEN ...ccccccccscccccccsccces 10 1 4 1 16 

TS scuwns sueeenens teen eeanes 42 18 7 5 8 76 
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explanation for this divergence other than 
to lay it to chance in the collection of 
the samples. 

In view of the foregoing results, how- 
ever, we may conclude that commercial 
honey is of little importance in relation 
to the spread of American foulbrood. 

To throw still further light on this 
study, information was received from the 
state apiary inspectors of Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Idaho, and Utah coneerning the 
disease records of the apiaries from which 
the samples of honey had originated, sta- 
tistics from Montana not being available. 
Of the 54 apiaries in these four states 
from which samples have been examined, 
12 had a record of having had American 
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foulbrood (amount unknown) at some time 
during the previous season, 28 were free 
from disease, 3 were doubtful cases, and 
11 had not been inspected. 


Conclusion 


The results of this investigation indi- 
eate that the general contention concern- 
ing the quality of the honey produced in 
the Intermountain Region has been well 
founded. This honey has a delightfully 
mild flavor and unusually heavy body, is 
predominantly of light color and good 
quality, and is sufficiently free from 
American foulbrood infection to be of 
little importance in the spread of this dis- 
ease. 











On the desert between dry land alfalfa and the watered land. 





Honey at State Fairs 


E. R. ROOT 


Some Novelties to Attract 
the Attention of 
the Public 


The time is at hand when preparations 
should be made for exhibits at county and 
state fairs. There are no better advertis- 
ing mediums for displaying bees and the 
products of the hive, and if the exhibitor 
can get permission to sell honey, honey 
cakes, and honey candy, so much the bet- 
ter, 

But the biggest asset is from the adver- 
to sell 
the rest of his crop. If one has roadside 


stands on 


tising that will often enable one 
leading highways for the sale 
products, the effeet of the 
honey display at the fair will greatly in- 
crease the sales. 


of his honey 


To give almost the same exhibit of hon- 
ey in glass and tin every year is a mis- 
take. The arrangement of the shelving, as 
well as the variety of containers, should 
be changed. Colored tissue paper should 
be used to serve as a background as well 
as a covering for the shelves. The ceiling 
of the booth should be appropriately dee- 
orated in colors with the same material. 

Back of the shelving and out of direct 
view should be placed a series of electric 
bulbs in frosted globes to make the honey 
more sparkling. The light should be soft 
and not dazzling and so placed that there 
will be a uniform and pleasing effect. 
Dark honeys will stand more light than 
a nearly water white honey. 

Premium Lists Should be Studied 

Oftentimes an otherwise good display 
falls low in the premium awards. Usually 
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Top: House & Haynes’ exhibit; Mrs. Haynes shown at the right. House & Haynes took second 

premium. Center: A. C. Lundin’s exhibit. Detail of the glass hive is shown on following page. This 

exhibit took first premium at the Florida State Fair. Bottom: Exhibit of Tim Tietsema. He took 
third. The exhibits were so near equal that the judges had a hard task. 
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judges awarding the premiums base their 
decision on a score ecard, allowing so many 
points for each item in the premium list. 
Sometimes a single feature or novelty at- 
tracts so much attention that it reaches 
the maximum of score points, enabling 
the exhibitor to pass all of his competi- 
tors. 


The Florida State Fair 


Perhaps at no state fair has honey oc- 
cupied a more favorable position than at 
Tampa, Florida. This state, to start with, 
has a large variety of honeys from dark 
to almost water white. It has a superin- 
tendent of honey exhibits in the person of 
R. E. Foster, state foulbrood inspector, 
who in addition to his duties in keeping 
the state free from bee diseases, knows 
how to ask and get more space and con- 
cessions from the directors of state fairs 
than most bee men. On top of all this, 
Florida has honey producers who are ex- 
pert exhibits of bee products, therefore, 
Florida has had one of the finest and 
largest exhibits of bees and honey of any 
state in the Union. 


It is important that we study their ex- 
hibits and their methods. The larger pic- 
ture will give a miniature of three of the 
premium winners. The legend beneath will 
explain the features of each. 

A mere black and white print can not 
adequately give the color and lighting ef- 
fects of the honey exhibits of the Tampa 
State Fair for 1935. A. C. Lundin, Chi- 
cago Avenue, Tampa, carried off first pre- 





Detail of the glass hive in A. C, Lundin’s display. The wooden chute leading up through the roof 
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mium as he did last year. In addition to 
having a fine display he had two unique 
features. First, Florida honey plants pre- 
served in bottles in their natural colors. 
He has a formula by which he can pre- 
serve a plant or flower in its natural shape 
and color for years. The bottles of these 
plants were placed next to bottles of hon- 
ey that came from these plants. Second, he 
had an exhibit of bees and natural comb 
building in an all-glass hive in the fore- 
front of the exhibit. The bees of this glass 
hive could pass through a glass tunnel to 
a square upright wooden chute or tube (2 
inches square) that ran up through the 
roof of the fair building. The bees actual- 
ly built natural comb and stored honey 
preceding and during the whole ,week of 
the state fair. The bees, of course, kept 
fresh because they had access to the whole 
outdoors. The crooked white combs just as 
they are built in nature, the bees crawl- 
ing all through and among them, were the 
talk of the Florida State Fair. Visitors 
from all over the grounds came to see the 
bees building comb and storing honey. 
The enlarged picture shows the detail of 
the glass house. This is something that 
other exhibtors at state fairs can imitate. 

Before I tell about the other exhibits of 
honey I wish to digress at this point to 
show another glass hive that is easier to 
make. 

At the Orlando field meet of beekeep 
ers last winter, Leroy King showed a glass 
hive that is here shown. The bottom board 
is of wood and all the rest is glass, includ- 


id (4etenw* 


can be seen in the illustration of the whole exhibit in the center of the previous page. 
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ing sides, ends, and cover. The sides are 
held together by special clips, such as are 
used in bath rooms to hold the marble 
slabs in place. Mr. King, an extensive 
beekeeper, shown at the right, had mov- 
able combs but it occurs to me that the 

| inside of the cluster would show better 
with natural comb building. 
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ground in tissue paper and colored lights 
that was one of the talking points of the 
fair. Mr. Haines, a fine cabinetmaker, of- 
fered one of his many-piece tables as a 
prize to the one who could come the near- 
est in making a correct count of one of 
his exhibits. House & Haines are exten- 
sive bottlers of honey as are also the 
Strouthers Bros. at Win- 
ter Haven. Their exhibit 
is shown with Mrs. Wal- 
ter Strouthers in the 
foreground ready to sell 
a delicious honey confec- 
tion. 

Tim Tietsema, of Ovi- 
edo, Florida, another ex- 
tensive bottler of Flori- 
da honey, carried off the 
third premium. If there 
had been a premium on 
comb honey he would 
have carried off first. Mr. 
Tietsema makes a blend 
of orange, palmetto and 
black mangrove, which 
he maintains from year 
to year. 


The beekeepers who 


} Mr. Leroy King’s glass hive, which is held together by special clips. exhibit at county and 


This hive has movable frames. 


Such a hive as this would be a wonder- 
| ful attraction at state and county fairs, 
| provided that a glass tunnel and an up- 
right chute allowed the bees to fly natur- 

ally, Without these outside connections to 
the whole outdoors the bees become list- 
less, spot the glass, and die by the hun- 
dreds. Bees that fly and know that they 
ean fly, are quiet and clean, while bees 
shut in behind glass worry and soon be- 
come an exhibit that does vastly more 

harm than good in advertising the honey 
business. In California there was strong 
talk urging the state board of health to 
stop bee killing by such a slow and cruel 
process when there is no egress to the out- 
side. It is so easy to provide a chute or 

tube to the outside that there is really no 
| excuse for prejudicing the public against 
our industry. 

But to return to the Tampa State Fair. 
House & Haines, of Dunedin, whose ex- 
hibit is shown, came within a few points 
of winning first premium on account of 
their wax flowers and the American flag 
displayed in the red, white, and blue. It 
was made up of bottles having a back- 
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state fairs this summer 
and fall would do well 
to follow the general scheme for display- 
ing bees and honey at the Tampa State 
Fair. 
Medina, Ohio. 
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The exhibit of Strouthers Bros. of Winter 
Haven, Florida. 
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An Adequate Watering System 


KENT W. MOREHOUSE 


How a Dependable Water Sup- 
ply Was Furnished 100-Colony 
Apiaries During the 1934 
Drouth Period 


We had just finished breakfast one sum- 
mer morning in 1934 when a eall came 
that demanded our immediate attention. 
Days and nights had been extremely hot, 
and strong southwest winds curled the 
corn leaves and made man, beast, and in- 
sect seek shade and water. We had seen 
weeks on end without rain and vegetation 
was parched and dry. 

The call was from a farmer where we 
had an outyard, complaining that “the 
bees are drowning by the thousands in our 
water tank! Horses and cattle can’t get 
near the water until after sundown. Sorry 
but your bees are becoming a nuisance. 
Your water barrel has leaked dry, and un- 
less you supply water and plenty of it, I 
shall have to ask you to move the bees 
right away.” 

Special truck trips were made to carry 
water to the bees. Sloughs, ponds, and 
ditches were “dry as a bone,” and great 
eracks in the ground showed that the se- 
vere drouth of 1934 was upon us. Never 
before were we up against such a need 
for an adequate dependable watering sys- 
tem for our outyards. Through this neces- 
sity was born a watering device that sat- 
isfied our needs better than anything else 
we had ever tried. 

Blessed is the apiary where there is a 
natural dependable water supply close at 
hand. In our territory we can locate yards 
along the Minnesota River, but we get 
our honey from sweet clover and those 
fields are back from the river on the 
plains where there are only ditches, ete. 
Last summer even the river was dry. One 
yard had this necessity, water, so we know 
what a fine thing it is for an apiary and 
the beekeeper to be so fortunate. 

The General Requirements 

But where man must furnish this requi- 
site, it has been found that a watering de- 
vice must fulfill certain requirements. (1) 
Its capacity should be large enough to last 
the yard until the next regular visit. (2) 
The container must not leak. This auto- 








We found that a 54-gallon steel drum would 
contain enough water to keep the bees well sup- 
plied with water until our next regular visit. 


matically bars wooden barrels, since the 
staves will shrink apart when the water 
gets low. (3) The water must be kept 
clean and palatable. (4) There must be 
sufficient water available to enable a large 
number of bees to drink at one time. (5) 
Few bees should be drowned. Open top 
receptacles often drown great numbers of 
with floats. (6) The supply 
must be automatic. Continual leaking de- 
vices waste water when it is not needed. 
(7) The cost must not be excessive. 

With these requirements in mind we 
hit upon the idea of utilizing ordinary 
54-gallon steel] drums for the water reser- 
voir, in combination with the automatic 
principle so often used in watering chick- 
ens. However, instead of a large saucer 
around the reservoir as in chicken water- 
ing devices, we place the reservoir on one 
end of a strong trough. This trough is 
built in a V-shape and requires the fol- 
lowing material: 1 piece 2”x6”x12’; 1 
piece 2”x8”x12’; and 2 pieces 2”x8’’x2’ 
for the ends, and about twenty 5-inch 
spikes. The long pieces were spiked to- 
gether at right angles, turned upside down 
and the end pieces spiked on, just as for 
a hog trough. A cross tie is nailed on 
about fourteen inches from one end to 
keep the trough from spreading from the 
weight of the filled reservoir, which rests 
upon this piece and the end piece. We find 
it good practice to paint the trough as 
soon as it is built and then to run a little 
hot asphalt along the seams. When ready 
for use the trough should be set level in 
a place convenient for the bees and for 
filling. 


bees, even 
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In the upper end of these drums is a 
2-inch iron plug made tight with a rubber 
gasket. Have a mechanic punch a hole in 
the other end near the rim and weld in a 
piece of 4%-inch pipe about 5 inches long. 
This will project far enough so that it 
will come within about two inches of the 
bottom of the trough. Carry a cork to fit 
this pipe. The drum is placed on top of 
the end of the trough as shown in the il- 
lustration, and the pipe projects down 
into the trough. 

How It Works 

When visiting our yards we carried on 
our truck one te three drums of water for 
the day’s needs; also, one length of hose, 
the cork and a large wrench for the top 
plug. Arriving at the yard we park near 
the tank, put the cork in the end of the 
pipe, unserew the plug in the top of the 
drum, insert one end of the hose in a 
drum on the truck, give a little suck to 
stuart the siphon, then put that end in the 
trough drum, as shown, and leave it to 
flow while we go about our yard work. 
Later we replace the plug tightly in the 
top, remove the cork below, and the water 
flows into the trough until the end of the 
pipe is submerged. These operations need 
take less than five minutes of one’s time. 
Then, as the water is used, it works auto- 
matically. When the water is used to a 
point below the pipe end, air.bubbles rush 
in and a little water comes down. There 
are no moving parts to get stuck or fail 
to close tightly. 
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The trough will accommodate a large 
number of bees along both sloping sides, 
and if the wind blows a bee into the water 
it is not far to shore. Consequently, there 
will be small loss from drowning, espe- 
cially if the pipe is long enough to allow 
the water to rise only a little way in the 
trough. Also, under these circumstances 
there will less wave action and less 
evaporation; remember, only the margins 
are useful to the bees. If one drum is not 
enough, another may be placed at the 
other end of the trough. 

To avoid stock and chickens drinking 
the water in some yards, we fenced in the 
trough, or fastened a narrow board above 
the trough as shown in one illustration. 
Usually one drum of water would last a 
yard of seventy-five colonies for five 
days or more in hot dry weather, with 
no dew. 


It may be that 


be 


a large truck tire can 
be sawed in two around the circumfer- 
ence, fitted over a stand upon which rests 
the reservoir, the pipe feeder long enough 
to extend into the bow] of the tire, and a 
good watering device result. The principle 
is the same as with the troughs. We have 
not yet tried this method. 

It may be interesting to those outside 
the drouth area to note from the illustra- 
tions, taken in two of our yards, how many 
trees have been killed by the lack of soil 
moisture. These views were taken in Au- 
gust, 1934. 

Montevideo, Minnesota. 











At our regular visits to the yards we carried enough water on our truck to fill the 54-gallon drums. 
They were filled by siphoning the water from the drums on the truck to the drums on the trongh. 
The shallow troughs present a large enough surface to accommodate a large number of bees, 
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From the Field of Experience 





A NEW HONEY PRODUCT 


When Toasted It Remains Freshly Crisp, 
Even When Liberally Spread With Butter 


Even before opening up the wrapper on 
this loaf of bread one is favorably im- 
by the tempting aroma. This 
product is made by the Grand Island Bak- 
ery of Grand Island, Nebraska. A copy- 
righted article bids fair to make this 
bakery famous. Though it has been on the 
market a comparatively short time gro- 
cers report that it is being very rapidly 
and favorably received. 

The bread is named G. I. Honey Krush- 
ed Wheat Bread. And though it retails for 
12 cents per loaf, two cents more than or- 


pressed 
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The new Honey Krushed Wheat bread, which 
is already very popular through the middle west. 


dinary crushed wheat bread, it is well 
worth the slight difference. For some time 
we had been using crushed wheat bread 
and liking it, but that now seems taste- 
less after using the Honey Krushed Wheat 
Bread, which is so full of flavor. 

The loaf is attractively wrapped in 
cellophane, which shows to good advan- 
tage the rich darker brown crust. This 
erust is liberally sprinkled with crushed 
wheat kernels. The darker shade of the 
crust is due no doubt to the honey con- 
tent. This bread makes excellent toast. 
When toasted it remains freshly crisp, 
even when liberally spread with butter, 
which is another thing to its credit. Too 
many breads become thin and soggy when 
spread with butter after toasting. Hospi- 
tals especially like this feature. 

Its attractive label informs us of a num- 


ber of interesting facts. It announces that 
the use of Honey Krushed Wheat Bread 
relieves constipation “nature’s own way,” 
because it contains the entire whole wheat 
kernel, a liberal supply of pure honey and 
is baked according to a secret process en- 
dorsed by leading physicians. Isn’t this 
splendid selling talk? 

The use of honey in such popular, high- 
class articles is a decided boost for honey 
and we hope more bakeries will feature 
honey bread and honey baked goods. This 
is not at all improbable as this particular 
bread affords other kinds and brands keen 
competition. If the uses of honey continue 
to inerease in such practical ways there 
will not be any talk of over-production. 
Rather will it be a question of producing 
enough honey.—B. Nielsen, Aurora, Nebr. 





CAGELESS QUEEN INTRODUCTION 


This Method Saves Time and Appears to 
be Satisfactory in Broodless Colonies 


When checking over the bees the first 
time this spring, I found several colonies 
that were queenless and broodless. In 
years past, too many times I have found 
that the cage method of introduction was 
not successful with such colonies. 

This year I tried something different. I 
released the queen direct on the combs, 
watching the behavior of the bees. They 
invariably offered food to the queen after 
a few minutes. Out of fifteen or twenty, 
or perhaps more, times of introducing in 
this manner, I don’t know of any failures. 
On one occasion the queen deposited an 
egg in a cell before I put the comb back 
in the hive. 

A few years ago, about the first of Sep- 
tember, I was at an out-apiary. I found a 
colony with a crippled virgin, and no 
eggs nor unsealed brood in the hive. I 
killed the virgin and as we were doubling 
up some weak colonies, I picked up a 
queen from one of these weak colonies 
(I had no queen cages along) and dropped 
her in this colony. About two hours later, 
I opened this hive and found the queen 
laying. This method may not work if the 
queen is nervous on being released, as the 
bees are apt to ball her—Wm. C. Hunt, 
Medina, Ohio. 
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TOP STORY MATING AGAIN 


The Important Thing Is to Put the Queens 
as Far Apart as Possible 


I read with interest Mr. Rowland’s ex- 
perience in mating virgins from the top 
story in the May issue of Gleanings, page 
273, and later, in the June isue, Mr. Sny- 
der’s experience in mating from the third 
story above a sereen. I have been follow- 
ing practically the same plan as Mr. Sny- 
der’s for many years. His differs slightly 
from mine. I do not shut the bees in but 
shake in extra bees to make up for those 
that go back to the old hive. I usually 
give them a feed of honey or sugar syrup 
to make sure the queen-cell is accepted. 
I use a queen-excluder to confine the 
queen in the bottom story, then a story of 
combs empty or partly filled with honey. 
If the colony is strong I use two stories 
of full-depth combs above the excluder 
and on top of this the wire screen with 
the entrance in the back and on top of this 
the hive with combs of honey, pollen, and 
brood. 

I rarely have a queen fail to mate prop- 
erly by this method. My explanation is 
that the farther the top story is from the 
bottom story the less pronounced is the 
colony odor from the queen below. I think 
it is important to have them far apart 
to insure success in mating from the top 
story. I recall Dr. Miller said many years 
ago, “There is no limit to how many 
queens one can have in one hive if they 
are kept far enough apart.”—J. A. Erick- 
son, St. Hilaire, Minnesota. 





STEAM UNCAPPING ENIFE 
Steam Pressure Cooker With Pressure 
Guage and Safety Valve Works Well 


I have used a steam uncapping knife for 
years and would not want to get along 
without it, but I have always found the 
conventional steam boiler and oilstove un- 
satisfactory for generating steam. The 
boiler was not strong enough to stand any 
steam pressure and the crude safety-valve 
would leak so much steam that it was dif- 
ficult to keep the knife as hot as it should 
be for efficient work. Once the hose be- 
came partly clogged with a piece of rub- 
ber and the safety valve didn’t work and 
bang went the boiler. Consequently I have 
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long been on the lookout for a boiler safe 
and strong and of such size as would be 
suitable for my needs. I found no such 
boiler on the market so this last summer 
| fixed up a boiler. Its success leads me 
to pass the idea along so that others may 
try it out. 

I purchased from a mail order house a 
small steam pressure cooker, eight or nine 
quart size, at a total cost of $7.62. It is 
equipped with a pressure guage and safe- 
ty-valve. I drilled a hole in the cover and 
inserted a valve stem from an old inner 
tube. By winding candle wick around the 
stem on the inside and serewing down 
tight the lock nut on the outside, I had 
a steam-tight outlet and, of course, the 
end of the valve stem is threaded for con- 
necting air or, in this case, steam hose. 
The installation of the valve stem steam 
outlet does not spoil the cooker for kitch- 
en use, for by putting on the valve cap, 
full steam pressure can be generated with- 
out leakage when the wife wishes to use 
the cooker for canning or cooking. 

In years past I have aiso found the 
oilstove far from 
along with my pressure cooker, I got a 
little single-burner gasoline stove such 
as is sold for campers’ use. It is.compact, 
casy to light and control, and gives much 
more heat when desired than did the oil- 
We found last summer that we 
used about one-half pint of gasoline per 
hour so the operating cost is negligible, 
and it certainly saves time and strength 
Gordon Dye, Roches- 


satisfactory and so, 


stoves, 


in uneapping.—A. 
ter, New York. 





SAMPLES SECURED CUSTOMERS 
This Method Eliminates Discouraging 
Doorbell Ringing 


Beekeepers who dispose of their honey 
through direct house-to-house _ selling 
might be interested in the method used 
by a small-town beekeeper in Missouri to 
build up a suitable route of honey cus- 
tomers. 

At the county fair, and also at the pub- 
lie markets in the county seat, the bee- 
keeper displayed his product, selling the 
honey at regular prices, and offering 
small individual sections of comb honey 
free of charge to everyone who gave him 
his name and address. 

Several days after each set of free sam- 
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ples had been given out, the beekeeper vis- 
ited the individuals whose names and ad- 
dresses he had recently secured, bringing 
with him full-sized containers of his prod- 
uct. Generally, the housewife who an- 
swered the door remembered the excellent 
sample of honey she had only recently re- 
eeived, and it was an matter for 
the beekeeper to sell her a generous quan- 
tity of his product. 


easy 


Once sold, however, the beekeeper did 
not allow his customer to be dropped at 
this stage of the game. On small ecards, 
size 3 by 5 inches, he filed the name and 
address of each prospect along with the 
dates of his visits and the quantity sold. 
sy constantly consulting the date of the 
last sale on these customer’s cards it was 
a simple matter for the beekeeper to deter 
mine at about what time the customer 
might be interested in purchasing more 
honey. 

Within a short time he had built up a 
steady route of who 
were acknowledged honey-buyers, and the 
discouraging doorbell ringing at the 
homes of uninterested prospects was com- 
pletely eliminated. His novel idea had re- 
suited in an active marketing list, and 


regular customers 


the final result was an increased market 
for his product, and a_ corresponding 
greater profit—Emory Ward, ColumlLus, 


Missouri. 





STILL MORE ON TOP-STORY MATIN: 


Success Depends on Having Plenty of 
Bees and Brood in Both Top 
and Bottom Stories 


I have had a fair amount of success by 


mating queens from the top story and 
one commercial beekeeper of my _ ace- 


quaintance seldom uses any other method. 
Some of the writers have mentioned that 
when the top story was in operation the 
old field bees would desert the top by re- 
turning to front 
Quite so! 


the original entrance. 

Personally, I have found that to insure 
success in the venture this returning of 
old the must 
be avoided. To get the best results one 
must have a good strong foree of bees in 
all stages of queen raising, even to suc- 
cessful mating. With a small force of bees 
the bees are liable to swarm out with the 


bees to original entrance 
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queen when she goes out on her mating 
trip unless there is open brood. Where one 
wishes to mate queens from the top story, 
preparations must be begun in the early 
spring, the earlier the better. What ap- 
pears to be the main essential condition 
is to have an equal number of fielders fly- 
ing from both the rear and front entrance. 
This can be obtained by giving a rear en- 
trance on one side of the back of the hive 
early in the season and in combination 
with a very small entrance in the front. 
(Or, as an alternative, give an entrance on 
each side.) The reason for the two en- 
trances in the place of one will be given 
later. So far, so good. 

3y the time queen-raising is due and 
assuming a good strong hive of bees is 
used (no other should be considered), the 
old queen will have frames of brood in 
each chamber and the bees flying freely 
from each entrance, an empty drawn out 
comb or two can be placed in the lower 
hive body to give laying room. Put the 
queen and all open brood below and then 
place a ventilated bee-escape board be- 
tween supers and graft in your ripe cell. 
Between the supers place a piece of thin 
rusty tin as a landing board for the bees 
directly below the entrance hole, or holes, 
as the case may be. Rusty tin is used bhe- 
cause it does not get as hot as clean new 
tin does. 

Should one wish to requeen the old hive 
with the newly-mated one, simply kill the 
old one and reunite by removing the ven- 
tilated escape board. With the two holes, 
one on each side as mentioned above, and 


the addition of a division board, with 
wire gauze of ventilated escape board, 


tacked to bottom of division board, to stop 
the passage of bees, two mating nuclei 
can be improvised. Honey supers can be 
used underneath as needed throughout the 
without in any way interfering 
with the mating nuclei on top. Block up 
the escape. Do not allow the bees to pass 
from top to bottom as they would do if 
a queen excluder is used. The use of an 
excluder usually results in the deserting 
of one queen by her bees. 


season 


Be it understood that the usual precau- 
tions should be taken to prevent the bees 
destroying the cell, as they will do, should 
there be a stoppage in the honey flow. Per- 
sonally, I often use the above method 
when short of the ordinary four-frame 
mating nucleii—G. H. Keen, Woodbury, 
South Canterbury, New Zealand. 
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SELLING HONEY BY EYE APPEAL 


Visual Selling Is Better Than Taking 
Orders 


A elever selling stunt employed by a 
beekeeper to peddle his honey from door 
to door and to make a neater and more 
business-like appearance, is to have fiber 
baskets made up, one for himself and one 
for his wife, or whoever helps him on his 
door-to-door soliciting campaigns, in 
which they can carry in to the prospective 
customer a honeycomb or two, a jar or 
two, and a can—a sprinkling of attractive 
looking packages which will tempt the 
customer to buy, through eye appeal, and 
so stimulate sales. The baskets should be 
sturdily built to withstand almost any 
kind of abuse. They should also be very 
light, not weighing over a pound, and of 
a suitable size for convenience of han- 
and accommodate enough items 
without crowding the display. 


dling, 


The prospective customer, seeing the 
display, which arouses her attenti + wien 
brought in in this way, wonders what it 
is all about, and it is far more effective 
than asking, “Would you like to buy some 
nice honey today,” without having the 
honey with him. Instantly she gets the 
point, and is interested in buying. Talk- 
ing about honey is not nearly so effective 
as showing the packages—then talking 
about it. 
the attractiveness of the 
display alone is enough to sell it. Selling 
by eye appeal, or visual selling, has many 
alvantages over simply suggesting this 
or that, or taking orders, or asking 
whether she would like to buy some honey. 


Frequently 


You ean appeal much more favorably 
to the buyer’s mind through her eyes than 
you can through her ears. Visual selling 
is far superior to word-of-mouth selling. 
3y it you can instill a better knowledge 
of your product in the quickest possible 
time. The prospective buyer can see what 
she is getting and visualize its benefits. 
Visual selling is the natural development 
of the age-old instinet to understand and 
believe what one actually sees. The drum 
mer of the gay nineties used to carry a 
battery of trunks filled with samples. 

By visual selling, or presenting a pic- 
torial sales story, you can more easily 
overcome sales resistance and create de- 
sire to purchase. A sales talk may over- 
reach or fall short, but when accompanied 
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by a physical showing of the goods which 
reach the prospect through the eye, a more 
favorable impression is inmmediately made 
and a more lasting impression is also cre- 
ated. Visual selling makes it possible to 
arrange your sales story in an interesting 
manner, and enables you to take advan- 
tage of every important point. Sales 
points ean be analyzed and arranged in 
logical sequence. One idea can be devel 
oped at a time. By this method, ‘oo, the 
prospect’s interest is more quich:y gamed 
than in a word-of-mouth talk. Her 
attention is better held. She ‘+s easier to 
convinee. Her re- 
tained. Any possibility of forgetting a 
good selling point thus eliminated.— 
Fred Kunkel, Chevy Chase, D. C. 


sales 


interest is more easilv 


VENOM AS A MEDICINE 


Experiments With Different Forms of Ve- 
nom Good Advertising for Beekeepers 








Mr. E. R. Root, in the January and Feb- 
ruary numbers, told of the medicinal value 
the venom which the sting of the honey- 
bee possesses. Those of us who have made 
much of a study of bees are conversant of 
the use of the bee for this purpose, both 
in America and Europe. It is used espe- 
cially for rheumatic condition. 

We the of different 
death-dealing snakes is being used as a 
eure for certain diseases of mankind by 
our progressive experimental physicians. 
It seems each of the different varieties of 
venomous snakes all have their own pe- 
euliar brand of venom, which the medi- 
eal profession is first trying out on guinea 
pigs and members of the rodent family. 
Then it is tried experimentally on human 
subjects. So far certain venoms have been 
found to possess medicinal value in the 
treatment of epilepsy and haemophilia. 
The venom relieved per- 
sistent nose bleeding and we are now told 
the venom of the deadly cobra of India 
may take the place of morphine to inhibit 
the very severe pain caused by certain 
operations, accidents and diseases. This 
venom works on the brain centers and is 
not a habit-forming drug like cocaine or 
morphine. 

All this should be of great interest to 
beekeepers. This experimenting by the 
medical with the different 
forms of venom will probably start a 
more intensive research into the venom 


now learn venom 


mocassin has 


profession 
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of the honeybee for the cure of human 
ills. various experiments’ with 
venoms and the book on bee ve- 
nom may be the beginning of a series of 


These 


snake 


books on this subject which would be a 
great advertising medium for honey. Bees 
to the average person means honey and 
this may lead to the man who has honey 
to sell. 

If the medical profession becomes real- 
ly interested in the study of bee venom, 
it may seriously take up the subject of 
honey, and if it ever does so in the Unit- 
ed States we will have difficulty in sup- 
plying the demand that would be created. 

Penn G. Snyder, Dayton, Ohio. 





AN INEXPENSIVE BEE-WATERER 


The Junk Yard or Hardware Man May 
Have Just What Is Needed 

Bees need water, particularly in the 
spring and fall of the year. If a suitable 
not made available near the 
hives the bees may go to stock tanks, 


supply is 


where they are a serious menace to stock. 
The water in the tanks is too deep for 
them and many may be drowned. The bees 
may annoy the neighbors by visiting lily 
pools, tubs or outdoor faucets. 

An excellent waterer may be quickly 
assembled from an old disk harrow. Take 
the disks apart and reverse one disk at 
the one end, so that it forms a good solid 
base. If desired, ce- 
ment may be run in to 
make it water-tight 
and absolutely solid. 
rubber 
washers placed _be- 
each disk and 
make the 
waterer water-tight. 
Washers cut from the 
heavy inner tubes of 
big truck tires, as il- 
lustrated in Fig. 2, 
are excellent for this 








However, 


tween 


spool will 





purpose. 

The will not 
drown readily as the 
water in the disks is 





bees 


shallow, as it should 
be, for the bees. It 
should be placed in 
the shade, if possible, 

will re- 
replenishing 


where it 
quire 





Fig. 1.—Bee-waterer. 
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2.—Washers made from old inner tubes 
make the disks water tight. 


with water less often. Should these disks 
not be easily available, junk yards are a 
good source of supply and implement deal- 
ers often have trade-ins on hand.—Mrs. 
Benj. Nielsen, Aurora, Nebraska. 





COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 

About those stingless bees: I do not 
object if there are a few colonies in an 
apiary that are 100 per cent stingers. In 
fact, I am thankful our bees are equipped 
with stings. We are often asked if bees 
do not get used to their owner, and are 
more apt to resent intrusion of a stranger. 
We always reply that the specialist soon 
learns how to conduct himself, so the 
bees will take little notice of him. An ex- 
perienced beekeeper will avoid standing 
direetly in front of the hives. While 
buckwheat is in bloom bees are apt to be 
cross after noontime. It does not yield 
nectar in the afternoon, or at least that 
is true of this Niagara District. While 
the forenoons 
they are often looking for trouble in the 
afternoon. 


bees are quite gentile in 


I would advise any young person who 
wishes to learn beekeeping to work for at 
least one season with a good beekeeper. 
The textbooks are all right and by all 
means read them and don’t forget the 
bee journals. 

There has been a lot of swarming here 
among those equipped with eight-frame 
Langstroth hives. Last year we put the 
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queen-excluder over the food chamber, 
and allowed the queens to occupy it as 
well as the regular brood chamber. We 
found there was less inclination to swarm. 
This year we added another shallow super, 
giving the queen the equivalent of two 
regular brood chambers.—J. F. Dunn, 
Ridgway, Ontario. 





SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


What a shame that we here in Canada 
do not give honey and its valuable food 
content, more publicity! Corn syrup gets 
twice the advertising, thanks in a great 
measure to Dr. Dafoe, who has made it 
famous by using it as a food for the fa- 
mous five babies. Yet who would ask for 
corn syrup when honey may be had? 

The trouble here, in this part of the 
North, is so few keep bees. There is 
strength in numbers, so we are very weak. 
Instead of being bee-minded, we find peo- 
ple obsessed with a form of sting-minded- 
ness. Bees sting, so no bees for me, is the 
general stand. 

So many women and girls, given the in- 
elination and the ambition, might be 
quite independent of dad, and where there 
is such an appendage, of hubby, too, just 
by investing in a few packages of bees, 
then doing their stuff in studying all 
about these same little busybodies. 

I’ve known women who almost had to 
grovel at a man’s feet to coax a little mon- 
ey from him, that same money to be 
spent in making the home or grounds 
more attractive. Isn’t it a erying shame, 
and so utterly foolish! Many husbands, 
too, begrudge the money for their wives’ 
clothing, yet these same tight-fisted, 
grumbling humans are the very first to 
taunt friend wife of looking seedy—not 
being the pretty woman she was when he 
married her, ete., ete. 

That is the time when words are of no 
avail. We know all about letting words 
fly, but why not, in such a ease, substi- 
tute a rolling-pin, a poker, or a flatiron? 
Something that carries a little weight is 
surely necessary. 

The way to keep a man’s love, they 
say, is to feed him the things he likes 
best. I'll admit it may make him better- 
natured, but I think pretty clothes, and 
eare of her personal appearance would 
rate rather higher with the husband. 

Oh, if such a wife would only get her- 
self some bees, what could she not do! 
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Hubby would soon be eating out of her 
hand, and be wheedling loans from her, 
which, unless she has learned wisdom, he 
would promptly forget to repay. In fact, 
every woman, to be truly happy, must be 
independent in a small degree at least. 
And the satisfaction that comes with 
money earned herself, is surely great. 

I’ve seen foolish young things fairly 
maudlin, intoxicated, as it were by this 
grand passion termed love. They were to 
be truly one, and their petting, plain for 
all the world to see, soon grew only when 
someone was around to see. The disgust- 
ing, vulgar gush petered out, and devoted 
wifie found she must have something 
more substantial to satisfy her. Money 
was still necessary, and the lover now had 
become sole custodian of the supply. She 
had to ask for every penny. 

Bees may be the answer to every such 
woman’s prayer. Once get them, and hub- 
by isn’t apt to move them. When the 
honey begins coming in, used on the table, 
marketed at a good price to the neigh- 
bors, wifie raises herself in her husband’s 
regard, and, best of all, has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing she is on her own. 

We can really thank our sister nation 
to the south, for many of the very best 
things about bees, beekeeping, and hon- 
ey. We can not be blamed for copying the 
better things, for instance, the Honey In- 
stitute, of nation-wide growth, and I’m 
hoping we have such an exhibit of honey 
cookery as yours. Only for that prohibited 
duty, I should have despatched some of 
my best culinary results southward. As it 
is, Pll try out every recipe, and will 
change some ordinary ones, substituting 
honey for a part of the sweet used. There 
may be another brighter day. 

We are getting a bit of publicity, too, 
in bees and honey. In a recent magazine, 
” young marathon runner told of his pre 
ficiency in that art, and asked what life- 
work he should take up. The answer was, 
“Go into beekeeping.” 

In a Toronto daily, a few days ago, an 
advertisement showed a beekeeper, heav- 
ily veiled, some frames of capped honey, 
ete., then advertised a brand of gum to 
he used after excessive smoking. It almost 
made me angry, this using such a fine 
picture for such advertising. Still, all 
publicity must help a bit. 

One thing certain, should we not insist 
that the next quintuplets be fed honey, 
instead of corn syrup?—Spinster Jane. 
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Editorials 





There is a demand 
for new or fresh 
goods in the grocery 
line, such as fresh 
coffee, meat, bread, vegetables, ete. And 
why not fresh honey, asks the consumer. 
The average person who buys an occa- 
sional package of honey has but a vague 
idea of how the honey is produced. In 
many instances the grocer is unable to 
enlighten him on this matter. 

The name, “New Honey,” has a strong 
appeal, and, as a matter of fact, new 
honey, right off the hive, has a delicate, 
delicious flavor or bouquet that older hon- 
ey does not have. It is unfortunate that 
extracted honey does not retain this deli- 
eate fresh flavor indefinitely. However, 
with proper processing much of the hon- 
ey’s delicate flavor can be retained and it 
is just this real honey flavor that brings 
repeat orders. 


New 
Honey 


eee 
Honey Crop At this writing, 
ae July 23, it is impos- 
Conditions sible to forecast 
what the honey crop 
will be in the states east of the Mis- 


sissippi River. There have been numerous 
and copious rains—in fact, too much rain 
and weather in some sections. The 
amount of white, alsike and sweet clover, 
both yellow and white, in bloom, has ex- 
ceeded that for several seasons past, as 
from 
eastern 


cool 


we know recent surveys covering 
all the the Florida 
line up to the Great Lakes. In spite of 
the great amount of bloom, there has not 
been the proportionate yield of honey that 
It will take another 
know definitely 


states from 


one would expect. 


month before we can 
what the crop will be. 

[It is encouraging to know that the good, 
old reliable white clover has taken a new 
start and even as late as the middle of 
July bees in some localities have com- 
menced to work on it. 

If weather conditions continue favor- 
able some surplus honey should be secured 
from this source. The second crop of al- 


falfa is just now coming into bloom. Some 
farmers are leaving it for seed. Whether or 
not it will yield nectar during a wet sea- 
son remains to be seen. 


Clarifying Meth-Apropos of the ar- 
ticle in last issue by 
od for Small ; 


the U. S. chemists 
Beekeeper on how to filter hon- 


ey for market, some- 
thing should be said in behalf of the ten 
and fifty colony beekeeper who either can 
not afford the apparatus described on page 
395, July Gleanings, or lacks the neces- 
sary skill. Unless the work of clarifying 
or processing of honey for market is ecare- 
fully and well done, it would be better, far 
better, not to attempt it at all. Much of 
the honey put on the market by amateurs 
and even by extensive beekeepers is poor 
stuff. It is dirty, dark colored, probably 
injured by overheating. Even one bottle 
of the stuff will prevent the housewife 
from buying any more honey, good or bad. 
She has tried to make her family eat the 
“nasty stuff” under the name honey and 
from then on all honey is tabooed in that 
family. It should be remembered that a 
really good honey just as it comes from 
the hive may be ruined or spoiled after 
it is put into a pail or bottle. 

It is for the benefit of these people who 
are careless or ignorantly ruining the mar- 
ket for all good honey that this editorial 
is prepared. 

First and foremost, honey must be heat- 
ed to be clarified. It can not be too strong- 
ly and too often emphasized that too high 
a temperature or a low one, long continued 
will ruin the flavor and darken the color 
of a fine flavored light honey. A dairy 
thermometer, dollar, 
should always be used to test the tempera- 
ture of honey while on the stove to be 


costing about a 


heated. When the register shows 160° 
Fahrenheit, the honey should be run 
through a filter of wet muslin or two 


thicknesses of cheesecloth and then, while 
still hot, run into bottles or tin pails and 
sealed while hot. 

The container holding the honey to be 
heated should never next to the 
stove or gas flame but should be surround- 
ed by hot water. The amateur will find 
that for this purpose a large wash boiler, 
large enough to hold two 60-pound square 
cans of honey resting on a couple of wood- 
en strips about an inch square will be 
cheap and efficient. The water surround- 
ing the square cans of honey should be 


come 
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heated until the honey reaches a tempera- 
ture of not more than 160°, when the heat 
should be immediately shut off. A gas, 
gasoline, or oil stove is much better for 
the purpose than a kitchen range burn- 
ing wood or coal, because the heat can be 
shut off when the right temperature is 
reached. 


The honey should now be _ poured 
through a strainer cloth of muslin. The 
cheapest arrangement is a common lard 
ean over which has been laid a large 
square of muslin previously wet with wa- 
ter. It is poked down into the can so that 
it nearly reaches the bottom and nearly 
touches the sides. The cloth should be 
large enough to reach over the top of the 
can when pushed down so that it can be 
tied with a string. In the bottom of can 
should be soldered a special honey gate 
with a V-shaped lip so 
that the size of the 
stream can be cut 
down after the bottle 

or pail is nearly fill- 
> ed. To strain, pour the 
hot honey into the can with the wet 
strainer cloth and as the hot honey passes 
through it is bottled. It will take a little 
practice to so manipulate the honey gate 
so that the flow of honey can be chopped 
off at the proper level in the bottle. In 
this connection a common syrup gate or 
faucet is unsuited for bottling. A real 
honey gate with a V-shaped lip can be 
obtained of any dealer in bee supplies. A 
better device is the bottle filler costing a 
little more. It is much faster in its opera- 
tion. 





In place of square cans in which the 
honey is heated large open top buckets 
will be much better because while the 
honey is heating the froth can be skim- 
med off with a milk skimmer from time 
to time. This skimming is important to re- 
move the large air bubbles before the hot 
honey is finally clarified still further by 
being run through the strainer cloth. 
These strainer cloths should not be used 
too long because they will clog. They 
should be renewed frequently and washed 
before using again. This is important also. 


Caution.—Don’t put dark off-flavored 
honey into bottles. Rather, sell it to bak- 
ers or put into five and ten pound pails 
and sell at a lower price per pound for 
cooking purposes. When sold as such—at 
a lower price it should move readily. 
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Last of all, don’t sell a good honey this 
year and then next year sell a poor or off- 
flavored article to the same trade. Always 
sell an even grade of good table honey 
every year and you will keep your custom- 
ers. 


The method of clarifying as given above 
is essentially the same one used by Carl 
Hurst, Columbus, Ohio. Any one who has 
seen his honey will say that it is beauti- 
ful, clear and sparkling. The secret lies 
in straining while hot and in frequent 
skimming while the honey is being 
brought to the required temperature, It is 
the fine air bubbles not removed that 
make a honey look cloudy. The Hurst 
plan removes to a very large extent these 
fine bubbles. 


Much back break- 
ing labor, in the pro- 


Facilitates duction of extracted 
honey, may be ob- 


Apiary Work viated by using the 


method of supering on top of instead of 
underneath the pile of supers. It may be 
a little difficult to understand how and 
why bees will fill supers placed on top, 
just as readily as they do supers placed 
below, provided honey is coming in rap- 
idly. Our experiences with this method of 
supering on top, for the past few years 
lead us to believe that it is feasible, in 
that it saves time and labor and results in 
better filled combs than the old method. 


Top Supering 


Bees Poisoned There has been more 
if complaint than usual 
Again 


that bees have been 
killed in large num- 
bers this spring by poisonous dust ap- 
plied to orchards. Our advice in all such 
case is to move the bees away from the 
offending orchardists and keep them away. 
If such people don’t know when and how 
to apply the arsenates and wont be 
shown, the thing to do is to get clear out 
of their range. Their short crops of fruit 
may convince them that they are killing 
the goose that lays the golden egg. 
Again, complaint has come against the 
use by farmers of a sweet poisonous mix- 
ture on cotton to kill the boll weevils in 
Alabama. Mr. Thos. Atchison, State Bee 
Inspector, says that beekeepers need not be 
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alarmed because the practice is old and 
during all the years has done little dam- 
age. ; 

In another locality in the East bees are 
poisoned again by the poison dust used 
to kill the gypsy moth. One can hardly ad- 
vise the authorities to stop killing the 
gypsy moth as it is a dangerous pest. 
The state would probably hold that the 
trees and general foliage were more im- 
portant than bees and that the latter 
should be moved to a locality where the 
gypsy moth is not present. 

It should be added that where a pois- 
onous mixture is made of New Orleans mo- 
lasses bees will not go near it as they can 
not cat molasses because of the gums in 
it. 
eee 

Beekeepers, and es- 

pecially commercial 

honey producers, are 

realizing more than 
ever before the value of good queens. How 
disheartening it is to have queens play 
out in the spring during the up-grade of 
brood-rearing, just when they are needed 
most. And yet a percentage of young 
queens introduced in the fall, or quite 
arly the following spring, are superseded 
before the major honey flow is on the fol- 
lowing summer. 

The question is, how can beekeepers be 
reasonably sure of having each colony 
headed with a genuinely good queen that 
will not play out at the critical time? It 
is not our object to answer this question 
fully but simply to make a few observa- 
tions, drawn largely from experience and 
contacts with beekeepers. 

The matter of requeening involves at 
least two factors—the proper time and 
the best method of requeening. There are 
differences of opinion as to the best time 
of the year for requeening. The general 
consensus of opinion seems to be that re- 
queening should be done during the late 
summer and early fall months, so that the 


Importance of 


Good Queens 


voung queens may have time to produce 
populous colonies to go into winter quar- 
ters, also that these queens may be in their 
prime the following season. Some commer- 
cial beekeepers of the West, where the 
major flow start until 
July and continues throughout the sum- 


honey does not 
mer, practice requeening in the spring, in 
order to have young, vigorous queens that 
will not fail during the long drawn-out 


honey flow. The right time of the year for 
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requeening seems to depend on the local- 
ity, latitude and nature of the honey flow. 


There are a number of methods of re- 
queening. Perhaps the most common is that 
of removing the old queen and introducing 
a laying queen in a mailing and intro- 
ducing cage. This method has been fairly 
successful. It necessitates finding the old 
queen and handling supers of honey, if re- 
queening is done before surplus honey is 
removed from the hives. The average com- 
mercial honey producer, during the active 
bee season is so busy putting on supers, 
taking off honey and extracting that he 
usually does not have time for requeening 
by this method. The writer has talked 
with a number of commercial honey pro- 
ducers recently who admit that they no 
longer make a practice of requeening an- 
nually by this method, for reasons al- 
ready given. These beekeepers also say 
that many of their colonies do their own 
requeening by supersedure and that the 
old queens are usually superseded during 
the late summer and fall. This is in line 
with our own experiences during the past 
few years in The Root Company apiaries 
devoted to extracted honey production. 
Apparently the queens produced by the 
supersedure impulse are as good, and 
perhaps better, than queens produced com- 
mercially and introduced. The main ob- 
jection to this method of letting colonies 
supersede old queens is that supersedure, 
in some cases, occurs in the spring and 
this usually interferes with the normal de- 
velopment of colonies and reduces the per 
colony average production of surplus hon- 
ey. 


There are other methods of requeening 
that might be mentioned: forced super- 
sedure, introducing ripe queen cells, in- 
troducing virgins, using food chambers 
during the honey flow to produce queens, 
and uniting the food chamber 
with the parent colonies at the close of 
the flow (which has been called requeen- 
ing without dequeening), also requeen- 
ing by dequeening near the close of the 
honey flow, permitting dequeened colo- 
nies to rear new queens, which requires 
approximately twenty-one days. 

As time goes on, beekeepers in different 
areas will work out methods of requeening 
that best meet their needs. In the mean 
time some carefully conducted experimen- 
tal work needs to be done along the line 
of producing queens. We must have good 
queens, 


colonies 
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From North, East, 


West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, July 4. 


Weather: Conditions in southern Cali- 
fornia at this date are most ideal. This ap- 
plies in a general way and not to beekeep- 
ing in particular. Temperatures from 48 
at night to 74 during the day are not con- 
ducive to the best results in nectar secre- 
tion as most beekeepers know only too 
well. Rain in southern California as late 
as July is improbable. A possible thun- 
der shower in our mountain district is all 
that this part of the country can expect. 
The moisture in the ground and irrigation 
is all that we have to depend upon after 
June. 


Honey Crop: Wild buckwheat is just 
now beginning to yield. Many beekeepers 
in the southern part of our state look for 
the larger part of their surplus honey 
from this source. It is a common saying 
that it takes a temperature of around 100 
to make the buckwheat yield well. White 
sage is still yielding a little in favored 
locations. The more level sandy ground 
seems to hold the moisture longer than the 
more rolling clay soils. Holly and sumac 
are at their best but their blooming sea- 
son is short at best and we have found 
them very erratic yielders. Occasionally 
these two shrubs yield well for a week or 
ten days, but they do not constitute a 
major source of nectar. Purple sage has 
been yielding well and 


ing their colonies, or, as they say, to “fill- 
ing their empties.” Most of these increase 
colonies are now in fine condition to gather 
any honey that may be available. 

Beeswax: There is no unusual demand 
for beeswax. Most beekeepers save wax as 
it accumulates and sell when the notion 
strikes them. It is always nice to have 
a few hundred pounds on hand when comb 
foundation or a few dollars are needed. 
Wax is a staple and there is always a 
market for it. Honey prices are no more 
settled than a month ago. Brokers tell us 
that the eastern buyers are not stocking 
up as yet and until they are ready to buy 
no one seems to know what the price will 
be. One thing is certain: the beekeeper’s 
part is to produce all the honey he ean as 
economically as possible.—L. L. Andrews, 
Corona, California. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, July 4. 

Weather: This is being written high up 
in the Sierras. The weather is perfect. The 
sky is so blue that if an Ojibway tried to 
describe it he would exclaim “Ka-ge-zik,” 
which, in his language, means green sky, 
and he tells us that when the sky is very, 
very blue it is green and that means pur- 
ity. Even a beekeeper can think poetry 
with such surroundings. Below us a rain 





will give a fair crop. It 
looks like a yield of 
about 100 pounds per col- 
ony from colonies that 
were in good shape in 
the spring. Had all api- 
aries been up to normal 
strength at the proper 
time we might have se- 
cured fifty per cent more 


honey. Many  apiaries 
were reduced in num- 
bers and many had a 


large per cent of weak 
colonies that had to use 
a part of the first honey 
flow to build up _ to 
strength for storing sur- 
Many beekeepers 
devoted much of 





plus. 
have 





cloud accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, 
and above us snow-cap- 
ped peaks. 

Honey Crop: Beekeep- 
ers who have had bees 
here are moving out. The 
honey flow is over. A few 
of them who had their 
bees in first-class condi- 
tion got a fair crop. The 
others were fortunate if 
they got enough to pay 
expenses of moving. 
They are now moving to 
lima beans or star this- 
tle. To hear them talk 
you would to con- 
elude that 





have 
the prospect 
is till good for a fair 
honey crop. Much will 





their efforts to increas- 


depend on certain con- 
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ditions. Some will find rice or tomatoes 
where they expected to see star thistle. 
One beekeeper says he will not trust the 
thistle but will move direct to the bean 
fields where he has been successful in the 
past. When the full history of the 
1935 crop is written we will see that 
a few beekeepers have a good crop. The 
majority will tell us, “Nothing to boast 
of,” and there will be almost complete 
failure in many cases. The three classes 
of beekeepers will then commence to tell 
us, “There will be a great crop in 1936.” 
Here in California beekeepers can not 
find fault with weather for we have sun- 
shine wherever we have bees. There has 
been a slight decline in honey prices caus- 
ed by the rush into the market of honey 
by beekeepers who needed money. This is 
soon over for already big producers are 
holding their honey for better prices. 

Beeswax: There is little wax offered for 
most of the beekeepers turn all they have 
into foundation. 

Miscellaneous: So far there has been 
little buckeye poisoning and no losses 
from airplane dusting. We will be for- 
tunate if we can make the same statement 
for August. The reports on health condi- 
tion of bees are good, due to watchful- 
ness of beekeepers and careful attention 
of inspectors.—Cary W. Hartman, Oak- 
land, California. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, July 9. 

Weather: “Variety is the spice of life.” 
Our last notes were reminiscent of late 
frosts and too abundant rain, and since 
then we are grumbling at more than our 
share of wind and searcelv any rain for 
over two months! On Juiy 1, however, the 
rain came at last and we have had show- 
ers on and off ever since, and on the 6th 
it came down in earnest and for the last 
two days it has really soaked into the 
ground and has given us all we need at 
present. The winter and early spring 
rains put clover in splendid condition, 
and with an average temperature of 45 to 
60 for the last two months it has shown 
up well on Vancouver Island and vicin- 
ity. There is no doubt the colonies which 
wintered successfuly have had a hand-to- 
mouth existence this spring, and those 
not plentifully supplied with stores must 
have gone under; the survivors, however, 
are expected to give a good account of 
themselves, as uwing to the present rain 
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clover is again in excellent condition after 
a threatened dry-up, and the season has 
been prolonged at least a week or two. 
Honey Flow: The honey flow here usual- 
ly begins after the first week in July, so 
we are not looking for great surplus until 
the beginning of August. Until then we 
are not going to say too much or commit 
ourselves in any way. “There’s many a 
slip, etc.,” but we have a feeling of opti- 
mism in the back of our mind. One never 
knows it may even—No, “ ’nuff sed!” 
Miscellaneous: It was timely to see the 
editorial this month regarding the much 
advertised and discussed so-called “sting- 
less” bees. The original article in the 
June number of “Popular Science” was 
interesting, and if Jay Smith himself, an 
old and experienced beekeeper, had told 
the story, the exaggeration and mislead- 
ing statements would not have occurred 
But the Magazine Digest gave the article 
in a tabloid form, and gave the theories 
as facts and the experiments as finished 
results, and then the fun began. It has 
certainly given publicity to bees and bee- 
keeping, but it will take a long, long time 
to convince the general public it is only 
a theory and not by any means a fact. 
We can expect to see still more startling 
statements as the news rolls round the 
world with Jay Smith as a national hero! 
“The pen is mightier than the sword!”— 
Florence A. Greenwood, Victoria, B. C. 


OREGON, July 5. 

Weather: Except for two short periods, 
the late spring and early summer tempera 
tures have been above normal. Rainfall 
has been about normal. 

Honey Crop: The honey crop for this 
immediate region is about normal. Colo- 
nies which were in good condition have 
produced unusually well, but many colo- 
nies failed to build up properly. 

Miscellaneous: Beekeepers who are in- 
terested in exhibiting at the State Fair 


should ‘member that the dates of the 
fair hive been put earlier than formerly, 
and :.e fair will be held in the last week 


ir August. For information on bees, etc., 
letters should be directed to Stolon T. 
White, Director of Agriculture, Salem, 
Oregon.—H. A. Scullen, Corvallis, Ore. 
eee 
ARIZONA, July 6. 

Weather: We have had very peculiar 

weather this spring, which has kept the 
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best of us guessing as to the outcome. 
Cold nights held back both the mesquite 
and eatselaw bloom. Quite a number of 
producers decided that the mesquite 
bloom was a complete failure and moved 
their bees back to cotton or alfalfa loca- 
tions. The weather finally turned warmer 
and a good mesquite bloom came on very 
late. In the higher elevations the bloom 
was held back by cold nights. I consider 
bloom about one-third of normal. We 
have had no rain since April. It is now 
time for the summer rains but none to 
date. Nights have again turned very cool, 
which, I believe, a poor sign of having 
rain soon. 

Honey Crop: The honey crop was some- 
what better than we expected. For a while 
it certainly looked as if we would have a 
eomplete failure. The crop was not what 
it would have been had the bloom come 
out a month earlier. Some did not extract 
from the mesquite at all, moving their 
bees back to cotton or alfalfa locations 
before the main bloom came on. The flow 
from mesquite and catsclaw is completely 
over by July 1. 

Miscellaneous: State Bee Inspectors 
Glen F, Blair and P. H. Benson have cov- 
ered most of the state in their anual in- 
spection trip. Very little disease is found 
in this state. The writer was almost born 
and raised in a bee yard, yet I have my 
first case of foulbrood to see. People here 
have worked bees for fifty years and don’t 
know what A. F. B. is. It does not seem 
to thrive in a hot, dry climate. 

May 1, a 2 per cent sales tax went into 
effect in this state. The tax was contested 
by a valley farmer and taken to court. 
The court held a producer or farmer 
would not have to pay the 2 per cent 
tax. The tax is collected on all food- 
stuffs as it is retailed from the stores or 
markets. Beekeeping is a part of, or a 
branch of, agriculture, and can not be 
rated anything else.—Leslie Wedgworth, 
Oracle, Arizona. 


eco 

TEXAS, July 1. 
Weather: The highest temperature 
reached during June was 92 degrees, 


which is two degrees below the point at 
which bees cease to work under the influ- 
ence of high temperatures. The rainfall 
during the month amounted to 4.96 
inches. Rain fell on nine days, six days 
were cloudy and thirteen days partially 
cloudy. This restricted the available hon- 
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ey-gathering time of the bees to approxi- 
mately one-third of the month. 


Honey Crop: The weather for June was 
adverse to the storage of honey. However, 
a good honey flow existed but rain and 
cloudy days made collection impossible. 
The average increase in the weight of the 
scale colonies during the month of June 
was 42 pounds. From past experience 
it is safe to say that the increase per 
hive in commercial yards in the horsemint 
section of Texas was fifty pounds during 
this month. This is the latest horsemint 
honey flow on record. Asa rule, the horse- 
mint has produced its full yield by the 
10th of June. The reason is very evident. 
Differing from most years when rain and 
horsemint flows occur at the same time 
the horsemint this year has not as yet 
shown signs of souring in the combs. An 
extensive survey of the horsemint distri- 
bution in the state would indicate that 
horsemint is just as prevalent in its dis- 
tribution as before the three years of 
drouth and that this year is the forerun- 
ner of a number of years of heavy horse- 
mint production. 

Miscellaneous: The rapid response of 
the bees to agreeable atmospheric condi- 
tions and a plentiful honey supply has 
been brought out vividly during the last 
month by the number of bee trees which 
have been cut and the number of colonies 
of bees in houses which have become no- 
ticeable because of their population and 
honey gathering activities. The local press 
in one week earried notices of bees be- 
coming obnoxious in a bank in Oklahoma, 
in a large church in San Antonio, in a 
florist warehouse, three palatial dwellings 
and the county courthouse in San Antonio. 

This month marks the passing of W. A. 
Black. He has been long and favorably 
known by the beekeepers of the state as 
he has attended and spoken before many 
of their meetings. Mr. Black was a State 
Legislator and was one of those who help- 
ed to pass the various bills making pos- 
sible the modern system of bee inspection 
and the Apicultural Research Laboratory. 
—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 


IDAHO, July 8. 

Weather: May and June have been cold 
with but a few days each week warm 
enough for bees to fly. However, about 
June 1 we had a good flow from black lo- 
eust for a few days. Colonies that were 
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strong enough stored some surplus where 
there was sufficient bloom. A light frost 
was reported on June 24, and on July 1 
we had the coolest July weather since 
1912. Yesterday the thermometer reached 
80; today is cold again. 

Honey Crop: Some surplus was stored 
by strong colonies from the first crop of 
alfalfa, which started in about June 10 
and lasted for about ten days. Yellow 
sweet clover bloomed about the same 
time. The last part of June the bees made 
a living from clover. The second crop of 
alfalfa is beginning to bloom and another 
week should find it in full bloom. If our 
weather will just warm up we should get 
a crop. The next 30 days will tell the 
story. 

Beeswax: There is quite a demand for 
beeswax at this time. Some report they 
have received 18 to 19 cents per pound. 

Miscellaneous: Spray poison has been 
bad this season. Some producers have 
moved all of their bees and have ex- 
perienced considerable loss. Producers are 
forced to move from old locations, and 
new locations are hard to find without 
crowding some who are already located. 
Some report they will start extracting in 
a few days. It is difficult to give an au- 
thentic report for the entire state since 
our state is irregular and varies with al- 
titude. 

We have lost one of our pioneer bee- 
keepers. J. M. Stark, of Middleton, Ida- 
ho, died June 5, 1935, at the age of 59. 
Mr. Stark was well known throughout 
the West. He took an active part at all 
of the state meetings and held offices in 
our association. He will be missed at our 
meetings, as he was always more than 
willing to do his part. His wife and chil- 
dren have our heartfelt sympathy.—A. D. 
Woods, Boise, Idaho. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, July 8. 

Weather: Until late in June the weath- 
er was cold and windy, yet all colonies 
with sufficient stores and those which 
were fed built up rapidly as dandelions 
yielded abundant pollen during the few 
sunny days. There has been no general 
rain for two weeks but soil moisture is 
still sufficient for heavy nectar secretion. 
Weather continues hot at present with 
conditions ideal for gathering. 

Honey Flow: The flow from yellow 
sweet clover has been heavy since the 
last week in June and, barring unforeseen 
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weather, should continue so for at least 
the balance of this month, with the white 
blossom clover to follow. The flow, per- 
haps the best in three, if not four, years, 
took beekeepers unexpectedly so brood 
chambers were packed before supers were 
added. 

Miscellaneous: Colonies, generally in 
good condition, have already filled two 
brood chambers and some have stored 30 
or more pounds in supers. 

Queens are certainly the deciding fac- 
tor in successful beekeeping. When one 
makes an honest appraisal of the value of 
a good young queen to the colony, no ef- 
fort in producing and introducing her can 
be considered too much. The queen alone 
ean be responsible for 100 pounds differ- 
ence in a colony’s production, and 100 
pounds of honey will pay for a good deal 
of special effort. 

Moving is one of the beekeepers’ most 
important privileges. I closed in a trailer 
load of colonies this morning at daybreak 
and had them nicely located six miles dis- 
tant before the day was warm. A matter 
of six miles may mean a great deal since 
clover fields, now more than formerly, are 
eonfined to localities—J. F. Norgren, 
Junius, South Dakota. 


SASKATCHEWAN, July 8. 

Weather: The spring was backward, the 
weather remaining cool until June, mak- 
ing it necessary to keep the furnace fire 
going most of May. Frequent rains kept 
bees confined to the hives much of the 
time. The weather improved during June 
and the bees made the most of every hour 
suitable for flying and built up rapidly. 
Generally speaking, colonies are as strong 
now as they were on August 1 of last 
year. 

During the past four or five years that 
I have been contributing to this column! 
have had to bemoan the consistent lack of 
rain. I am, therefore, glad to report that 
our drouth is ended. The growth this sum- 
mer is amazing, and all honey plants are 
yielding nectar freely. We have had more 
precipitation this June than in the period 
from January to June in any of the pre- 
vious six years. Rains of one or two inches 
are now common, and a few days ago 4 
district seventy-five miles north of Regina 
had a precipitation of seven inches with- 
in a few hours. Sloughs are filling and de- 
pleted sub-soil moisture is being replen- 
ished. 
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Owing to the cool spring and lack of 
suitable flying weather, most colonies 
have just been able to maintain them- 
selves. But recently many of them have 
been storing a surplus. Some strong colo- 
nies have as much as a super of honey, 
but medium strength colonies have little 
surplus above actual requirements for 
brood rearing. Bees generally are in ex- 
cellent condition and will be at full 
strength before sweet clover is in bloom. 

Buffalo, or buck brush, a good honey 
plant, is just coming into bloom. Wolf 
willow is still yielding, dandelions are 
about finished, and yellow sweet clover is 
half in bloom. White sweet clover is not 
showing yet. 

Honey Crop: Prospects for a honey crop 
are excellent, and as there are about ten 
per cent more colonies than last year, we 
are expecting the largest crop on record. 

Miscellaneous: We are well pleased with 
the condition in which package bees were 
received this spring. No doubt the weath- 
er was much more suitable for shipping 
than was the case last year, but I am sure 
that the improved methods of handling 
on the part of the express companies con- 
tributed no small part towards reducing 
the losses. Our queen supersedure has not 
been serious to date, except in the north- 
eastern part of the province where one in- 
spector reports the loss of package queens 
tc be as high as thirty-five per cent. 

Apiary inspection work, which has 
been delayed by the wet weather is now 
well under way. We have not a great deal 
of money to spend on this work, but we 
hope that we shall be able to inspect one- 
quarter of the province this year.—R. M. 
Pugh, Regina, Saskatchewan. 


WISCONSIN, July 9. 


Honey Crop: Thousands of acres of al- 
sike and sweet clover in bloom, but appar- 
ently the cold, wet weather has held back 
the nectar flow to a large extent, and it is 
too early to make any estimate as to what 
the honey crop for Wisconsin will be this 
season. A few beekeepers have already se- 
cured a fair crop, but the majority of 
them report that clover is not secreting 
nectar. 

Alfalfa had already reached the cutting 
stage the first week in July, but because 
of wet fields could not be cut and much of 
it is still in bloom. There does not appear 
to be very much nectar present, since only 
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a few bees are found on the alfalfa 
plants. 

Miscellaneous: There have been a num- 
ber of reports of adult bees dying, and 
while some of this may be due to spray- 
ing, there are other causes which have 
not yet been determined. 

Swarming is reported as being very 
much increased; although there is plenty 
of brood-rearing space. The only cause 
that can be suggested is the hot, humid, 
weather which undoubtedly causes rest- 
lessness and the development of the in- 
stinet to swarm. 

There is no local honey available any- 
where in the state at this time. Economic 
conditions have improved greatly among 
the farmers and in spite of a large relief 
population, spending seems to be freer 
than for several years. Should Wisconsin 


‘beekeepers secure a fair crop of honey 


there should be a fairly good market. 


More interest is being taken in foul- 
brood clean-up than for several years. 
Sixteen counties have appropriated funds 
which are supplemented by state funds 
and the inspection work is moving ahead 
as rapidly as weather will permit. One 
improvement in the eradication campaign 
is the fact that the greater majority of 
beekeepers have become accustomed to de- 
struction by burning and the apiary in- 
spectors have little trouble in earrying 
out their program. 

Mr. Gwin is making big plans for the 
State Fair, and is to have some new space 
which will inelude a special demonstra- 
tor’s booth of modern design with a stove 
and the necessary equipment for prepara- 
tion of honey cookies and cakes which 
ean be prepared while the visitors are 
looking on. 

It may interest the readers to know 
that we just recently received two queens 
for the University yard from Lower 
Austria, and that they came through in 
perfect condition. Mr. Hambleton wrote 
that he had never seen shipments come 
through in such fine shape. The queens 
were still in good condition when the 
shipment reached Madison. This is very 
interesting, because when we read about 
the many difficulties of the first impor- 
tations of queens to the United States, 
and see how easy it is with improved can- 
dy and packages to receive them in first- 
class condition, we can note real progress 
in this phase of beekeeping.—H. F. Wil- 
son, Madison, Wis. 
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ILLINOIS, July 8. 

Weather: The rainfall throughout the 
state has been very heavy and conse- 
quently the small white clover which 
likes plenty of rain, is blooming profusely 
throughout the whole state. In the past 
weeks I have been to the south, north, 
east, and west of the state, and every- 
where the white clover is blooming. The 
surprising thing is that the season in the 
southern part of the state is three to four 
weeks ahead of the north, but still the 
clover is blooming in both places. The 
same can not be said of the sweet clover. 
In the south, sweet clover is in full bloom 
while in the north it is still in the bud 
and it will be a few days before it starts 
to bloom. 

In comparison with the drouth and 
small growth last year, everything is 
growing exceptionally well. The trees 
have more leaves, grass is growing bet- 
ter, weeds are growing higher, and the 
bees are more prolific. This in turn causes 
a great deal of swarming. Beekeepers are 
reporting as high as eight swarms a day. 
The fire department has been called to 
get the bees out of houses and I just 
heard that three men are working to get 
bees out of a house where there is a sick 
woman, but so far they have not gotten 
them. We are hoping the swarming sea- 
son will soon be over and the bees will 
settle down to a nice steady flow of honey. 

Miscellaneous: The Illinois State Fair 
is to be held from August 17 to 24, and 
with the good outlook for the honey crop 
we hope to have a larger and better ex- 
hibit than last year. An added feature 
will be the honey food demonstration. 
Bits of honey spice cake with honey 
cream topping will be served. There will 
be a special demonstration on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday on honey can- 
dy, honey cookies, and honey canning. 

The new Illinois honey leaflet has been 
prepared by the Illinois Honey Founda- 
tion on Honey Cookery and will be given 
out at the demonstration. This leaflet will 
contain prize winning recipes from the 
1934 State Fair—C. L. Duax, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

eco 


MICHIGAN, July 9. 


Honey Crop: Most sections of the state 
report a fair honey flow, but the exire ne- 
ly dry areas of last year have been teel- 
ing the loss of early alsike. Much clover 
has grown since spring and may yield this 
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month. Swarming has been bad, and there 
has been much supersedure. 

Miscellaneous: The summer meeting 
will be held at Ira Bartlett’s, at East 
Jordan, August 10. This is the only sum- 
mer meeting planned, and we hope there 
will be a large turn-out. 

The apiary inspection work is being 
pushed hard by the Chief Inspector, D. P. 
Barrett. The new law, which requires reg- 
istration, is being widely supported and 
fees are coming in in great numbers. The 
$20,000 appropriation for foulbrood con- 
trol will clean up some of the worst foul- 
brood infection ever found in Michigan, 
and gives the industry a new lease on 
life. 

The national meeting will be held in 
Detroit, Hotel Statler, October 7, 8, 9, and 
10. Michigan beekeepers have pledged 
themselves to put on a show all the visit- 
ors will long remember.—R. H. Kelty, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


NEW JERSEY, July 8. 


Honey Crop: Reports from beekeepers 
throughout the state indicate that honey 
flow conditions vary widely. Beekeepers 
within just a few miles of each other give 
much different reports. Farmers general- 
ly have been complaining of lack of rain 
as the ground is very dry, but vegetation 
looks green and is growing, not dry and 
parched as it was last year at this time. 
In the western part of the state the nec- 
tar flow from sumac is now on and the 
bees are working white sweet clover and 
other bloom as well. This flow has been 
under way for a week or so and appears 
to be good. In the eastern suburban re- 
gion there is not so much coming in, but 
the bees are bringing in enough for them- 
selves and in some cases storing a little, 
the source of which is unknown. 

Miscellaneous: Honey is continuing to 
move very well by those who are more 
aggressive in their methods. The state of 
New Jersey has just put in force a sales 
tax which covers all items of merchandise 
except milk. It is possible that later on 
this will be modified to exempt all foods. 
In the meantime, whoever makes any 
sales at retail, of any nature, must take 
out a license and keep books. This no 
doubt will be reflected by many beekeep- 
ers stopping the retail sale of honey, as 
the procedure involved is more trouble 
than it is worth. There is considerable re- 
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sentment among the smaller beekeepers 
over this law and may mean a consider- 
able less quantity of honey sold by the 
smaller beekeepers, of which there are 
many. 

Other beekeepers intend to take out a 
license and are very enthusiastic about 
the future sale of honey. This type of bee- 
keeper, although small, is also enthusias- 
tic about the work of the American Honey 
Institute and has donated well to the gen- 
eral collection taken at beekeepers’ field 
meetings.—John Conner, North Caldwell, 
New Jersey. 


ONTARIO, July 9. 


Weather: Conditions are in sharp con- 
trast with a year ago. Everything is lit- 
erally soaked with moisture. Four inches 
or more of rain locally during late June, 
with about two inches during the first 
half of July, coupled with warm weather, 
has resulted in about the rankest growth 
of all crops that we have had in many 
years. 

Honey Crop: Localities that looked bare 
in early spring from the beekeepers’ view- 
point, today are yielding a honey surplus. 
We moved 90 colonies some 50 miles in 
search of bee pasture and possibly they 
would have secured a surplus if we had 
left them where they were. A fair crop 
of honey is already assured in many parts 
of Ontario, and with favorable weather 
for the next two weeks I predict a crop 
above the average, possibly a bumper. 

Beeswax: Many inquiries for beeswax 
at slightly better prices are being re- 
ceived, but many, like ourselves, dispose 
of it each fall and consequently have none 
to offer at any other time of the year. 


Miscellaneous: Beekeeping is such an 
erratic occupation that it is almost a 
stereotyped phrase, to say that “the sea- 
son has been unusual,” or to make other 
like statements. However, we feel that 
the present season is one of the strangest 
that we have ever experienced in at least 
one respect. To say that, “while the young 
may die, the old must die,” surely is be- 
yond contradiction. Yet, in matter of 
queens, during the present honey flow, 
the opposite seems to be true. About 65 
per cent of our queens were clipped this 
spring, showing that they were reared in 
1934, The balance already had wings clip- 
ped when hives were examined, so we 
know that they are a year older than the 
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65 per cent that we ciipped—some older 
than that. Yet, strange to say, twice as 
many of the colonies headed with these 
younger queens are giving us trouble in 
cell building as the colonies with the 
older queens. The majority of these 
younger queens seem ready to be super- 
seded, judging by the condition of the 
brood, and the way the bees build cells. 
Whether certain conditions present last 
year resulted in inferior queens being 
reared, is a question. Colonies with 
queens bought from others act the same 
at colonies with queens reared in our own 
yard, naturally. With cell-building con- 
stant and with bees scattered in 17 dif- 
ferent yards, needless to say we have had 
a lot to do combating swarming. To date 
we know of only one small swarm leaving, 
but we expect things to happen soon if 
this swarming tendency keeps up, as an 
examination of hives every eight days 
will soon be impossible, with extracting 
to do and colonies piled high with supers. 

Owing to bad marketing conditions, it 
looks as though the Ontario beekeepers 
are likely to be functioning under the 
Federal Act, known as “The Natural 
Products Marketing Act.” Meetings have 
been held covering the province and I 
understand that the great majority of the 
beekeepers are in favor of the scheme be- 
ing tried out. Admittedly, the present 
status of the marketing end of the indus- 
try is bad, but personally I am afraid of 
the drastic powers that this Act confers 
to a small group of people who will have 
control. This is said with nothing personal 
in view, as the personnel of the provision- 
ary committee is of the highest order. 
The scheme as submitted to the beekeep- 
ers is too lengthy to be even reviewed 
in this department, but suffice to say, it 
is all-powerful and can dictate to every 
producer just how, when, where, and at 
what price every pound of honey can be 
sold. As I ean not offer any constructive 
criticism, naturally any other kind would 
be futile, so I refrain. While any efforts 
tc improve conditions will have my sym- 
pathy and support, yet I frankly am 
afraid of this new scheme and sincerely 
hope that my fears will prove to be 
groundless. Parties desiring full infor- 
mation in regard to the proposed scheme, 
ean no doubt receive same from Dr. E. J. 
Dyce, Guelph, Ontario, or copies of the 
Marketing Act from Department of Agri- 
eulture, Ottawa, Canada.—J. L. Byer, 
Markham, Ontario. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





An Ideal Apiary Windbreak 

I was much interested in Mr. L. H. 
Sweetser’s March article on willow wind- 
breaks. I have found great satisfaction in 
the pussy willow, Salir discolor, also 
called diamond willow, for the diamond- 
shaped sears on the trunk, made by the 
stings of some insect. This willow is 
easily propagated by cuttings, grows 
bushy, if trimmed, and does not grow 
high, but makes a thick shrub. It will 
grow very rapidly and make a good wind- 
break in three years. In the sandy soil 
of northwestern Nebraska it grows 
short and bushy; here on the Missouri 
River it grows taller, but no more than 
25 or 30 feet any place here. At intervals 
of 10 or 12 feet in the row, I have set 
some native greenbrier, which winds 
through the willows, grows very rapidly 
and many of the leaves stay on all win- 
ter, making the shelter as good as could be, 
I think next to evergreen trees.—A. L. 
Timblin, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Alpha Sweet Clover 


[We have had a number of inquiries for the 
new alpha sweet clover because it was believed 
that it would make a better hay and be valu- 
able for bees. We wrote to Jas. I. Hambleton, 
of the Bureau of Entomology and he in turn 
referred us to Mr. E. A. Hollowell, the Agrono- 
mist in the Bureau of Plant Industry at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Hr. Hollowell’s reply is as fol- 
lows.—Editor. ] 


“Alpha sweet clover was developed in 
the province of Saskatchewan, Canada, 
and has several very distinctive features 
which are different from our common 
sweet clover. This strain of sweet clover 
is characterized by the plant having a 
large number of fine stems per crown 
which make a height growth of from 2 to 
3 feet, depending upon the conditions un- 
der which it is grown. We have tested 
this train of sweet clover rather exten- 
sively throughout the United States and 
find that the plant is promising only in 
certain parts of the states of Montana, 
North Dakota, and Minnesota. When 
planted in the central part of the corn 
belt states the growth is very unsatisfac- 
tory. The plants become diseased very fre- 
quently and appear not to be adapted to 
those environmental conditions in north- 
ern Ohio. At our experimental station at 





Holgate this sweet clover rarely blossoms 
and sets any seed and, while the type is 
of value for hay purposes, sweet clover 
is not recommended for hay in the corn 
belt and the alpha is objected to because 
it does not give enough growth for use as 
pasture or green manure crop. The cumar- 
in content of alpha sweet clover is as high 
as our common biennial white and is ob- 
jected to by many dairymen for use as 
feed. We are, of course, attempting to de- 
velop various types of sweet clover for 
specific uses and are looking forward to 
securing a type similar to the alpha but 
which will be adapted to our corn belt 
conditions.” 


California Bees Different 
I agree with Miles E. Miller, of New 
York, that seeing is believing, but do not 
agree that bees always build their combs 
crosswise of the opening when left to 
themselves. In the last three years I have 
cut over 30 bee trees, and not one of 
them had combs built crosswise to the 
opening. On the contrary, the combs were 
built edgewise to the opening as in a nor- 
mal hive. Some of the trees had combs 
over 5 feet long, and straight the full 
length. The bees in New York must be 
different from the bees here in California. 

—A. C. Richey, Ukiah, California. 


Another Use for a Hive Tool 

The other day I had occasion to over- 
haul the engine of my motor car and found 
the top of the cylinder block badly car- 
boned. I started scraping off the carbon 
with an ordinary penknife, but found to 
my annoyance that it was inclined to slip 
on to the valve seatings, and fearing that 
the seatings might be injured, I looked 
about for something more effective. 
While hunting through my tool kit, I 
found a hive tool and it immediately 
struck me that if it could scrape off wax 
from the top of frames, it surely could be 
utilized for scraping off carbon from a 
cylinder top. I tried it and was delighted. 
By using the broad curved end all the 
carbon was scraped off in double-quick 
time and since the end of the hive tool 
was broader than the valve ports, it could 
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be seraped over them without any fear 
of injuring the seatings. Next time you 
have to overhaul the bus, requisition a 
hive tool for scraping off carbon (and 
muck generally) and I am sure you also 
will be delighted.—G. P. Beyleveld, Pre- 
toria, South Africa. 


Moves Bees Without Bottom Ventilation 


Many years ago when moving bees I 
abandoned bottom vents and made screens 
for tops with double lath frames, crossed 
at corners which holds the wire firmly and 
the same sereens have been in use over 
ten years. Nailed on with 144” nails, they 
hold well on journey and yet are easily 
pried off on arrival. These screens I have 
used, on strong hives of two brood cham- 
bers full of brood, and one or two supers 
of combs. Laths nailed on with shingle 
nails or 114” nails make all secure. I have 
moved 50 to 100 hives annually without 
much loss, spraying tops on leaving and, 
if very hot, once or twice on journey, but 
no time is lost on arrival, in releasing 
bees.—Wallis Rigler, Courtney, B. C., Can. 


Sun Killed Queen Instantly 


Recently I bought a Carniolan queen 
and took her to one of my yards to intro- 
duce to the queenless part of a colony 
that I divided. While I was opening the 
hive and making the division I laid the 
cage containing the queen on a nearby 
hive. About three minutes later I picked 
up the cage to place in the new hive and 
to my surprise the queen and every at- 
tendant was dead. This occurred about 
10:30 a. m., and the day was not abnor- 
mally warm. Apparently the heat from the 
sun and metal cover killed the queen al- 
most instantly. I had introduced several 
queens prior to this, at different seasons 
of the year and never had this happen 
before. If queens are so sensitive to sun- 
light I would think that there should be 
i warning to this effect in the directions 
on the cage.—Frank D. Chamberlain, Me- 
dina, Ohio. 

[The majority of commercial beekeep- 
ers learned from sad experience 
that caged queens should not be left in 
the sunlight when the weather is hot. It 
would be well for shippers of queens to 
incorporate this important information in 
their directions for introducing.—Editor. ] 


have 
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How to Reduce Bee Moths 

In the fall, set out a few brood combs 
in each apiary and make them attractive 
to the bee moth. Most moth eggs will be 
laid in these combs instead of in hives 
of bees where they would winter over. In 
the North, if the setting out of combs is 
properly timed, cold weather will stop the 
development of the moths, and later freez- 
ing will kill everything. Here this works 
as well in practice as theory. I believe 
this could be made to work in the South, 
by setting out brood combs to catch the 
bee moth eggs and bringing them in and 
disinfecting at proper intervals. This is a 
method of gathering moth eggs and de- 
stroying them.—T. A. Myers, Elk Point, 
South Dakota. 

[This method of decoying wax moths 
into hives may work. We would like to 
hear from beekeepers in the South to 
know if it works there.—Editor. ] 


Bees Left Without Suitcases 

I had a swarm leave while I was away 
from home. My wife and a little neighbor 
boy were out watching the bees leave. The 
boy asked where the bees were going. My 
wife said she did not know. “Aren’t they 
coming back?” inquired the boy. When 
told they would not, he wanted to know 
if they had taken their suitcases with 
them.—Harvey Foote, Green Valley, Ill. 
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Ready for the market. The craft of straw skep 
making still exists in the Cotewold, England. 
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Just News 


EDITORS 





North Dakota and Minnesota beekeep- 
pledged than 5000 pounds 
of honey to the American Honey Institute 
at the joint summer meeting of the two 
associations held at Crookston on July 20. 


ers more 


The attention of Missouri beekeepers is 
called to the State Fair at Columbia, Mo., 
August 10 to 17, which will inelude a fine 
and display. Beekeepers are 
urged to participate. The State Fair pre- 
mium book is published. Write Secretary 
Chas. Green, Sedalia, for a copy. 


bee honey 


The Western New York Honey Produc- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual pic- 
nie and summer meeting between Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls, N. Y., in Sheridan 
Park, about mile of Niagara 
Falls Boulevard, on Sheridan Drive Sat- 
urday, August 3, 1935. Contests 
games are 


one west 
and 
being planned for everybody. 


Charles A. Swanson, manager of the 
A. I. Root Company of Philadelphia, Pa., 
for 38 years, and well known to beekeep- 
ers in eastern Pennsylvania, passed away 
on July 10. Few men in the East could 
surpass him in his knowledge of eastern 
honey. He will be greatly missed by his 
family, business associates and beekeep- 
ers. 

* 


The annual summer meeting of District 
Two, Michigan Beekeepers’ Association, 
will be held in Riverside Park, Adrian, 
Mich., on August 8, at 10 a. m. Beekeep- 
ers from the adjoining states are invited 
to attend. An interesting and varied pro- 
gram will be offered. Come and afterward 
plan to attend the Michigan State bee- 
keepers’ meeting at Ira D. Bartlett’s, East 
Jordan, on August 10. 


In a recent issue of Gleanings there 
appeared a short article on tanzy, a plant 


with a yellow flower, which has been used 
to drive ants out of hives and 
houses. We have had many inquiries re- 
garding this plant. Tanzy seed may be 
purchased from Henry Dreer Seed Com- 
pany, 1306 Spring Garden Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. It is listed at 50 cents per 
ounce. 


honey 


Don’t forget the annual national meet- 
ing of American Honey Institute October 
7 to 10, at Statler Hotel, Detroit. One hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in prizes will be 
offered in the Second National Honey 
Cookery Contest. All entries will be on 
display at Hotel Statler. Beekeepers are 
urged to give this meeting, also cookery 
contest, as much publicity as possible. 
Write American Honey Institute, Madi- 
son, Wis., for supply of entry blanks and 
complete information. 


The New Hampshire Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting ix con- 
nection with Farm and Home Week at 
Durham, New Hampshire, on Thursday, 
August 15, 1935. The speakers will be 
Geo. H. Cornell University, 
Charles Mraz from Vermont, E. J. Ras- 
mussen, and J. R. Hepler, both of New 
Hampshire. The afternoon will be given 
over to demonstrations on handling bees, 
requeening, wintering, and other topics 
of interest to the beekeeper. 


Rea from 


The Vermont Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold their annual picnic meeting this 
year on August 24, at the residence of 
Lee Faneuf, Jr., Wilder, Vermont, about 
two miles north of White River Junction, 
on Route 5. Prof. J. R. Hepler of Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, will speak on 
“What to Do With Our Bees for Win- 
ter’; Prof. E. J. Rasmussen, on “Keeping 
Bees for Orcharding”; Mr. Fred Bingham 
of Middlebury on “Wild Thyme as a Hon- 
ey Plant,” and Dr. R. J. Goss will talk on 
honey as a food. All beekeepers and their 
families are invited to attend. 
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Top—Apiary of Jovan Roudonjic, Bogovinor, Serbia, a simple peasant, but progressive bee- 
keeper. Bottom—A characteristic Jugoslavian open-front bee-house with skeps. The owner of this 
one is Mr, Dragoljub R. Milutinovic, school teacher at Belo Tolje, Jugoslavia. 
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Gleaned by Asking 


THE EDITORS 





Why Bees Do Not Work in Supers 

Question.—Some of my colonies appear to be 
loafing at the entrances of the hives. I am won- 
dering why they do not work in the supers. Do 
you think requeening would help!'—James Mc- 
Call, Ohio. 

Answer.—To secure surplus honey you 
must have populous colonies of bees and 
a good honey flow. As a rule, populous 
colonies of bees will store surplus honey 
during a good honey flow. Occasionally, 
however, a strong colony may loaf, even 
during a good honey flow. This loafing 
may be due to preparation for swarming. 
It seems that a colony of bees can not 
prepare for swarming and store the maxi- 
mum amount of surplus honey at the same 
time. When a colony is found loafing dur- 
ing a good honey flow, the brood chamber 
of this colony should be examined. If 
queen cells are being built in preparation 
for swarming, the cells should be destroy- 
ed. The old queen should be removed and 
a young laying queen or a ripe queen-cell 
introduced, after the colony has been left 
queenless for ten days. Destroy all queen- 
cells that may be built during the ten- 
day period, when the new queen is intro- 
dueed. This colony thus deprived of all 
queen cells and young larvae from which 
to rear a queen, is in a condition to ac- 
cept the new queen readily and the col- 
ony will store surplus honey, provided the 
honey flow is still on. There is, of course, 
some difference in the honey-gathering 
qualities of colonies. Some colonies of 
bees, like some people, are not industrious. 
Such colonies should be requeened with 
young laying queens from good stock. 

Is It Advisable to Requeen Annually? 

Question.—I am wondering if I should re- 
queen all of my colonies each season, or whether 
I should let my colonies requeen themselves by 
supersedure. I have tried both methods and can 
not see much, if any, difference in the result 
obtained by the two methods.—Roger Doane, 
Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—Your question is somewhat 
difficult to answer. We can give you our 
opinion, but opinions may or may not be 
truth. A few decades ago during the 
comb-honey era, when many queens were 
confined to single-story eight-frame hives 
they were not worked so hard as they are 
today in the production of extracted hon- 
ey, when each queen is given access to 
combs in a two-story ten-frame hive. It 
stands to reason that queens are likely to 


play out or lose their fertility sooner uw. 
der these conditions, than they did som 
years ago when brood rearing was mor 
or less restricted. It seems to us, there 
fore, that annual requeening is good prac. 
tice. It is a fact, however, that som 
queens do good work during the seconi 
year. This may be the exception rathe 
than the rule. In some of our commercial 
honey-producing apiaries we have permit 
ted colonies to rear their own queens by 
the supersedure impulse. As a rule, the oli 
queens are superseded along in the fall 
during late August and September. This | 
is exactly as we would wish it to be, be! 
cause supersedure occurs at a season of 
the year with little if any detrimental ef 
fect on the honey crop. May we sugges 
that you requeen one-half of your apiar 
during early August and permit the other 
half of the apiary to go without artificial 
requeening, then watch for results at the 
close of next season’s honey flow. 


What Makes Bees So Cross? 
Question.—Last year my bees were quit 
gentle. This year they are quite cross, especiall) 
some of the colonies. How do you account for 
this '—Philip McGregor, New York. 


Answer.—You may be interested in a 
experience we had a few years ago in ont 
of our commercial honey-producing api 
aries some distance from Medina. During 
the season of 1932 the bees in that apiary 
were terribly cross. They stung throug) 
clothing. In fact, we needed armour plate 
at times. The bees were located in a cor 
ner of the woods among shrubs and trees 
One objection to the location was that tle 
bees had to go over a quarter of a mil 
for water during the driest period of sum 
mer. Then, too, we stirred the bees 
considerably by supering by the oli 
method—that is,placing new supers dire¢! 
ly above the queen excluders, under th 
filled and partly-filled supers. When liftin 
the filled and partly-filled supers off ani 
on the hives, the bees became stirred 
very cross and hard to handle. The follow 
ing season we moved the bees to anothe! 
location a little less than half a mil 
away, where water was within easy flyiif 
distance of the apiary, and where tree 
did not interfere with the flight of th 
bees. Furthermore, we used the method @ 
supering on top instead of the older sy* 
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tem of supering underneath. During the 
past few years, almost three seasons, the 
bees in that apiary have been reasonably 
gentle to handle. We have frequently eat- 
en our dinners right beside the apiary. 
Of course, the nature of the season dur- 
ing 1932 may have had something to do 
with the nature of the bees. We do be- 
lieve, however, that beekeepers are often 
to blame, to some extent, at least, for their 
bees being cross. Sensible and intelligent 
manipulation of hives certainly help in 
the handling of bees. Sometimes skunks 
molest colonies by pawing at the en- 
trances during the night. Colonies thus 
molested frequently pitch on to the own- 
ers the following day. Skunks should be 
eradicated, if possible. 

Disinfecting Hive Parts in Boiling Water 

Question.—How long do I have to boil frames 
and hive parts in water to destroy American 
foulbrood germs ?—John White, Virginia. 

Answer.—Submerging hive parts in 
boiling water for 20 minutes will make 
them safe for future use. Be sure that 
the water is boiling and that the hive 
parts are entirely covered with water. 


Getting Rid of Skunks 

Question—Skunks give us much trouble 
most of the year, except in midwinter. I under- 
stand that strychnine is a very effective poison 
for these, but I am not sure how to use it, or 
what kind of bait is best. We are running about 
700 colonies of bees and our trouble from this 
source is considerable—L. A. Depew, New 
York. 

Answer.—Skunks may be poisoned by 


putting strychnine or Rough on Rats in- 
side of small chunks of beef, placing the 
beef at the entrance of the hive at night 
where the skunks are working. This could 
not be done safely where valuable cats 
and dogs would be likely to get the poison. 
Some beekeepers have reported excellent 
results from stirring the poison into eggs. 
Where the skunks can be seen coming to 
the hives, they can be killed by a well- 
directed shot from a rifle. The bullet 
should go through the head of the skunk 
tc avoid odor. The weather last winter 
was not severely cold and unless the 
skunks continually irritated your bees, 
normal colonies with adequate stores and 
protection should have wintered well. 


Time for Extracting Honey 
Question.—How soon should I extract honey 
after taking it off the hive? Should it be ex- 
tracted immediately or left for a few days ?— 
Walter Hill, New York. 
Answer.—Honey should be extracted as 


soon as possible after being removed 
from the hive. The best extracted honey 
the writer ever tasted was taken off the 
hive after dinner, extracted and strained 
in the afternoon, and placed on the table 
for supper. This honey had the heat of the 
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hive and strained readily through two 
thicknesses of fine cheesecloth, without 
any additional heat being applied. If it 
seems impossible for you to extract your 
boney immediately after it is removed 
from the hive, by all means do the extract- 
ing on a warm or hot day, if possible, 
which will facilitate extracting and 
straining the honey. 
Bleaching Beeswax 

Question.—A recent article in this journal 
on rendering wax says to use one cup of vine- 
gar to one gallon of water. Does that bleach the 
wax, and should I use the vinegar the first 
time I render, or should I render it twice to 
bleach it? My method is to soak the combs and 
wax in water for a week, then put in a wire 
basket, place the basket in a tank, fill the tank 
one-third full of water, cover with a weight to 
keep it tight and boil the water. The steam is 
forced down through the wax in the basket and 
the wax flows down and outside of the tank 
through a tin pipe. Would I add the vinegar 
to the water in the tank that I boil to get the 
steam ?—-Andrew M. Toner, Rhode Island. 


Answer.—Beeswax can be bleached by 
the use of acids. The usual formula is one 
quart of sulphurie acid to 25 gallons of 
water. The water is brought to a boil, the 
wax to be refined is placed in the boiling 
water and after the wax has been entirely 
melted, sulphuric acid is then introduced. 
The heat is turned off and after the wax 
cools next day the cake of wax is lifted 
off. The bottom is scraped and the wax is 
ready for use. Usually it is better to 
bleach in the sun rather than by acids, for 
strong acids require wooden or stone con- 
tainers. Water made slightly acid by 
vinegar prevents “mushy” wax. 

Selling Honey at the Roadside 

Question.—I expect to have a good crop of 
honey this year. I live on a well-traveled road. 
Do you suppose I could dispose of a consider- 


able part of my honey by offering it for sale 
at the roadside ’—George Brown, Illinois. 


Answer.—It should be possible for you 
te sell considerable honey at the roadside, 
provided you erect an attractive honey 
sign and display your honey properly. By 
rights, you should have an approach sign 
on either side of your stand. If there is 
space for tourists to turn off the main 
road at your stand, this will be advan- 
tageous. If you live on a straight road 
where automobiles travel 60 miles an 
hour it will be more difficult to induce 
drivers to stop. On the other hand, if you 
are located on a bend in the road, or near 
an intersection of roads, where drivers 
naturally slow down a bit, your chances 
are better for selling honey. The secrets 
of success in selling honey are, quality, 
service, and letting the world know about 
the merits of honey, and that you have 
honey to sell. 
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Talks to Beginners 


M. J. DEYELL 





A few years ago I visited my brother, a 
commercial beekeeper, near Lindsay, On- 
tario, Canada, during the month of Au- 
gust. His bees were busy on buckwheat. 
It has been necessary for him to remove 
the white surplus honey from his hives 
prior to the beginning of the buckwheat 
honey flow, to prevent having his white 
honey darkened with buckwheat. During 
some seasons in that region, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to keep the white and 
the dark honeys separated. because sweet 
clover, which ordinarily follows the al- 
sike and white clover honey flow, may 
still be yielding nectar at the time the 
early buckwheat begins to bloom. 


Sweet Clover and Alfalfa Changes Picture 


Some years ago before sweet clover had 
advanced eastward to the extent that it 
has at present, it was not a difficult prob- 
lem to get the alsike and white clover 
honey off the hives before the buckwheat 
honey flow started. The steady march of 
sweet clover eastward in the past few 
decades has entirely changed the picture. 
As a matter of fact, alfalfa has been mak- 
ing its appearance in the eastern states, 
as well as in eastern Canada. This plant 
yields nectar even later in the season than 
sweet clover. Many farmers cut alfalfa 
three times. Sometimes, however, the sec- 
ond growth of alfalfa is allowed to re- 
main for seed and this is where the bee- 
keeper benefits. It used to be said that al- 
falfa did not yield nectar east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, except possibly in one re- 
gion in New York State. It seems that 
bees are now getting some surplus honey 
from alfalfa in some of the eastern states 
and Canada, 


Beginners Should Study Their Location 


3eginners should get in touch with 
Farm Bureau agents to obtain authentic 
information concerning crop rotations as 
they affect beekeeping. The beginner who 
has a thorough knowledge of the nectar 
secreting plants that are found in his re- 
gion, can plan his beekeeping program 
more intelligently. In case it is impossi- 
ble to obtain this information from farm 
bureau agents or the Departments of Ag- 


riculture, it is well to consult experienced 
beekeepers, if possible. 

In some regions of the United States, 
especially in the South, there is practical- 
ly a dearth of nectar during a part of 
August. Beginners in such regions should 
refrain from manipulating their hives 
during this dearth of nectar unless it is 
absolutely necessary to examine the colo- 
nies. Bees are likely to start robbing if 
combs of honey are exposed during a 
dearth of nectar. 

In large portions of the sweet clover 
and alfalfa regions of the West, the hon- 
ey flow from these sources lasts well into 
August. In such regions there is not, as 
a rule, a flow of dark honey following the 
white honey flow. Beekeepers can, there- 
fore, leave their honey on the hives until 
it is well ripened, without danger of hav- 
ing it mixed with dark honey. 


Removing and Marketing Comb Honey 

It is very necessary to remove white 
ecmb honey from the hive as soon as the 
sections are capped, and before they be- 
come travel-stained. It is a little difficult 
at times to get the unfinished sections 
completed at the close of the clover honey 
flow. To do this, the comb honey supers 
should be taken off and all of the finished 
sections sorted out. The unfinished sec- 
tions should be put together in supers and 
given back to strong colonies to finish. It 
is an advantage to give only one super 
of unfinished sections to one colony, so 
that the bees may concentrate on a rela- 
tively small number of sections at the 
close of the honey flow. 

In preparing comb honey for market, 
all of the propolis should be scraped from 
the sections. The sections of honey should 
then be placed in shipping cases. These 
should be kept closed to keep out ants and 
other insects. Some beekeepers wrap comb 
honey sections in cellophane. This permits 
prospective buyers to see the honey in 
sanitary and appetizing packages. A mod- 
erate amount of comb honey can be dis- 
posed of locally at grocery stores or di- 
rect to customers in the community. Comb 
honey should be stored in a warm dry 
room, since it will absorb moisture if 
































stored in a damp atmosphere. It is well 
to dispose of comb honey, if possible, be- 
fore cold weather comes. 

Removing and Marketing Extracted 

Honey 

Extracting combs of honey should not 
be removed from the hive until they are 
at least three-quarters capped over. A 
small honey extractor, such as is shown, 
ean be used to good advantage. It does 








Method of anchoring the extractor to the box 
and the floor by means of ordinary bailing wire. 


not take up much space. The picture illus- 
trates an easy method of anchoring the 
extractor to the floor. Details for extract- 
ing were given in the July Talks to Be- 
ginners. 

Extracting honey, after being carefully 
strained, may be stored in tin or glass 
containers. Many beginners are market- 
ing their extracted honey at roadside 
stands. Some beginners may be logically 
well located for successful roadside sell- 
ing. An attractive honey sign will dis- 
pose of a considerable amount of honey. 
It pays to use attractive clean containers 
and to have the honey crystal clear and 
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free from bits of wax and foreign mat- 
ter. In the early fall, the honey may be 
run from the honey tank into containers 
without being heated, but later it will 
doubtless be necessary to heat the honey 
to retard granulation, before putting it 
into containers to be sold. 
Selling from Honey Tank 

Some beginners are selling their extract- 
ed honey direct from the honey tank, 
weighing it out for customers who bring 
their own containers. This method of sell- 
ing saves the cost of containers, labels 
and paste. This saving can be passed on to 
the honey customer. It is surprising how 
much honey can be sold by this method, 
if the beginner will let the public know 
that he has honey to sell. An occasional 
advertisement in the local papers during 
the fall months may dispose of practically 
the entire crop. Good service, high qual- 
ity, letting people in your community 
know about the food value of honey, also 
where it is for sale, are the factors that 
count in: selling honey. It is surprising how 
much an enthusiastic beginner can do in 
the way of popularizing honey in his com- 
munity. 

August May Bring Major Honey Flow 

In some regions, especially throughout 
the East, where buckwheat constitutes 
the major source of nectar, the main hon- 
ey flow starts during this month. There 
are buckwheat regions in northeastern 
Ohio, northern Pennsylvania and south- 
ern New York State, as well as other 
scattered areas of the East. It is not un- 
common for beekeepers to secure 100 
pounds per colony of surplus buckwheat 
honey when conditions are right. If there 
happens to be a dearth of nectar prior to 
the buckwheat honey flow, it is difficult 
to have colonies ready for it. As a rule, 
bees work buckwheat in the forenoon, 
usually from about 8 or 9 oclock, until 
1 or 2 o’clock in the afternoon. Bees 
are frequently quite cross during the 
buckwheat honey flow and it is practically 
impossible in many instances to manipu- 
late hives late in the afternoon after the 
flow has ceased for the day. Beginners 
should keep this in mind, to avoid being 
stung unnecessarily. Buckwheat honey is 
suitable for winter stores and, as a rule, 
bees store considerable honey in the brood 
chambers of the hive during the buck- 
wheat flow. There is a market for good 
buckwheat honey. As a matter of fot. 
many people living in the buckwheat re 
(Continued on page 501.) 
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BUY AND SELL HERE 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





The reliability of honey sellers is not guar- 
anteed, although strict references are required. 


FOR SALE 
Fayetteville, N. 


FANCY clover comb and extracted. Howard 
Grimble, Holeomb, N. Y. 








Clover extracted. F. W. Lesser, 
Y. 























CLOVER honey, 60’s, 6%c to 7%c lb. C. J. 
Beldvidae. Kendaia, N. Y. 

, GHOIC E white clover honey in 60-lb. cans. 
J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 

MICHIGAN white extracted in 60's. M. H. 
Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich 

CHOICE Michigan eer honey, new 60's. 
David Running, Filion, Mich. 








FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
Ww. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


CLOV ER honey, extracted, "+ per lb. Sam- 








ple, 10c. K. A. Gallant, Cato, N 
NEW crop clover extracted honey in new 
sixties. D. R. Townsend, Northstar, Mich. 





NEW crop clover comb and extracted honey, 
now ready. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 


NEW crop of clover honey now ready. Sam- 
ple free. Frank Rasmussen, Greenville, Mich. 











WRITE me for prices and samples of honey. 
I can please you. Thos. S. Sherfick, Shoals, Ind. 
“MICHIGAN finest clover honey; case, $8.00. 
Sample, 10c. Abel Totems, Owosso, Mich. 

MICHIGAN’ S finest well ripened white hon- 
ey in new 60's. ~ ae 15¢e. Jay Cowing, Jeni- 
son, Mich. 

CLOVER 
Satisfaction 
Stahlman, Grover Hill, 

NEW 
August. 
tion guaranteed. 
Iowa, 

CLOVER honey from Cloverdale, Ohio's finest 











honey, choice, ripened on _ bees. 
guaranteed. Case or quantity. J. 
Ohio. 

crop white extracted honey ready in 
Sample and price on request. Satisfac- 
Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong, 




















white clover extracted, Sample, 15c. Prices 
upon request. The Cloverdale Apiaries, Clover- 
dale, Ohio. 





~NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon- 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed- 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. = 
RASPBERRY HONEY—In 60-lb. cans, for 
$6.00 a can. In 10-lb. cans by mail, postpaid 
up to and including fourth zone, for $2.00 a 
can, Sample by mail, 20c. Elmer Hutchinson & 
Son, Lake City, Mich. 
FOR SALE—Well ripened white sweet clo- 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 








honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Ass ciation, Denver, Colo. 





excellent quality ex- 
a. Y OLLER 4 tracted clover honey. 
Absolutely none finer. 


New sixties. Write Stoller Apiaries, Latty, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Comb and extracted honey. H. 
G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


SWEET clover honey > at 8c 
Apiaries, Independence, Ohio. 








Ib. The Vik 








WHITE clover comb honey, new crop. Chas. 
Guhl, Napoleon, Ohio, Route 2. 


FINE quality New York State extracted hon- 
ey. Emery Horton, Holcomb, N. Y. 


MICHIGAN white clover, carload or less. Por- 
terholm Apiaries, Adrian, Michigan. 











NEW crop clover comb and extracted, about 
July 10. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 


WHITE clover comb, fancy and No. 1. Write 
for prices. Noel J. Loucks, Springboro, Pa. 


NEW YORK State clover extracted honey in 
— 60's, two per case. H. B. Gable, Romulus, 











NEW crop white clover honey, both comb and 
extracted, ready to ship. F. J. Smith, Castalia, 








Ohio. 

CHOICE light honey, 7c per Ib., in 60-Ib. 
cans, F. B. Roaring Branch, Pa. David Conn. 
Sample, 15c. 

FINE quality palmetto or mangrove honey 
in new sixties. Sample, 6c. Peter W. Sowinski, 


Fort Pierce, Florida. 
HOWDY’S HONEY—Comb and extracted. 
Best quality Michigan clover in carlot or less. 
Howard Potter, Ithaca, Michigan. 
FOR SALE—Comb honey, fancy, No. 1, and 
light amber clover. Also white clover extract- 
ed. Carlton D. Howard, Ovid, N. Y. 














FINE quality white and light amber honey, 
in new cans and cases. Any quantity, case or 
carload. E. L. Lane, Trumansburg, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Extracted honey. Let us quote 
you price on a case or truckload. Any size con- 
tainer. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich. 








EXTRA quality new crop clover extracted 
honey is new 60’s, at 7c, in ten-case lots; less 
at 7T4%c. Sample, 15c. A. J. Wilson, Hammond, 


N. Y. 





HONEY, comb and extracted, now ready for 
immeditae shipment. Let us quote you on a 
case or a truck load. New crop. M. E. Ballard, 
Roxbury, N, Y¥ 





OUR new crop of finest Michigan clover hon 
ey is now ready for the market. New cans and 
cases. Speak for your needs during the coming 
season. E. D. Townsend & Sons, Northstar, 
Michigan. 





HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE e will not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial responsi 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only, or on C. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the sellers. 


WANTED—Light and amber “honey. River- 
side Apiaries, Russell, Illinois, 
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WANTED—Honey in carlots or less. Write 
Sherman Whitney, Puyallup, Washington. 


WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. Mail 
sample, state quantity and price. Sherfick 
Farms, Shoals, Indiana. 


WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant 
& Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—Honey and beeswax. Beekeepers 
will find it to their advantage to communicate 
with us. Please send sample, state quantity 
available and prices. California Honey Com- 
pany, Hamilton & Company, Agent, 108 W. 
Sixth St., Los Angeles, California. 


FOR SALE 




















BEST bee-hunting outfit. Grover, Bristol, Vt. 


FOR SALE—4-frame multiple reversible 
hand-drive extractor, No. 4325, excellent condi- 








tion. E. L. Blazek, Lawler, Iowa. 
ELECTRICAL uncapping knives, $10.00 
each; with thermostat, $14.00. Paul Krebs, 


8000 Fulton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Old-fashioned round straw bee- 
hives for honey selling stands, landscape gar- 
dens, and estates. G. Korn, Berrien Springs, 
Mich. 


BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re- 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup- 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo. 

FOR SALE — Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 




















FINE Italian queens, 50c each. Will exchange 
for honey. G. H. Merrill Apiaries, Greenville, 


S. 


DIEMER’S three-banded Italian queens, 50c 
each. Send for circular. J. F. Diemer Co., Lib- 
erty, Mo. 


OUR Italian queens, guaranteed to satisfy. 
Prompt shipment. 50c each. Citronelle Bee Oo., 
Citronelle, Ala. 


BEST Mountain Gray Caucasians, select 
queens, 50c each. Package bees at code price. 
P. B. Skinner, Greenville, Ala. 


THREE-BANDED Italian queens that pro- 
duce good honey gatherers and are gentle to 
work with. Alamance Bee Company, Geo. E. 
Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 


GENUINE Mountain Gray queens for August; 
untested, 50c each; select tested, each, $2.00; 
good breeders, each, $5.00. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Bolling Bee Co., Boll- 
ing, Ala. 


CAUCASIAN package bees and queens. After 
June 1, untested queens, 50c each. 2-lb. pkg. 
with queen, $1.95 each; 3-lb. pkg. with queen, 
$2.55 each. Prompt shipment, safe arrival. Lewis 
& Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 

NORTHERN-BRED old reliable Italian 
queens, bred for honey-getters, hardy, gentle 
bees, safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 





























Select untested, 75c; select tested, $1.50. 
Willie Groom, Gashland, Mo. 
PACKAGE BEES, nucleus and _ queens. 


Three-band Italian or gray Caucasian, lowest 
code price. Express or parcel post shipment. 
Light shipping cages. Prepaid prices on re- 
quest. Safe delivery guaranteed. Orenshaw 
County Apiaries, Rutledge, Alabama. 
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CHOICE bright Italian queens that are a 
pleasure to work with and be proud to own. 
The stock has been bred and selected in the 
North the past 32 years for good winterers, hus- 
tlers, gentleness, and fine color; 75c each; doz- 
en, $8.00; breeders, $6.00. Emil W. Gutekunst, 
Colden, N. Y. 


GOLDENS—tThese queens are pure Italians, 
line bred, for honey as well as color, good 
honey gatherers, very gentle to handle. Health 
certificate. Safe arrival. Satisfaction. Untested, 
50c; tested, $1.00; select tested, $1.50. D. T. 
Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C. . 


EXTRA YELLOW Italian queens that pro- 
duce bees a little more yellow than the three- 
banded; more gentle and just as good workers. 
Untested, 50c each; tested, $1.00 each; select 
tested, $1.50 each. Health certificate and satis- 
“ex: Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, Randleman, Rt. 


a=, sv. 














DAIRY GOATS 


_ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 52, Fairbury, 
Nebr. Monthly magazine. 25c yearly; 5 months, 
10c. 








WANTED—TO EXCHANGE 


WANTED—Exchange printing for 
Snapp Printing Co., Greeneville, Tenn. 





honey. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
BEEKEEPERS—Improve sources of nectar 
by planting vitex trees, or seed. Two-year-old 
trees, 40c; one-year-old trees, 25c. New tested 


seed at $1.00 per ounce. All prepaid. Joe Stall- 
smith, Galena, Kansas. 























For Results Buy 


Thrifty Bees 


We can make 24-hour delivery on 
your orders for queens. Our good 
service and THRIFTY three-band- 
ed Italian queens are guaranteed to 
please. 


We have the equipment to supply 
your needs, large or small, and our 
43 years’ experience insures you of 
the finest stock and careful atten- 
tion to every detail. 











We guarantee pure mating, safe ar- 
rival and perfect satisfaction. 
Select untested queens, 50c each, 
any number. 15% discount on queens 
for re-sale. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


FORT DEPOSIT, ALABAMA 
Breeders since 1892. 
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WANTED—Used power extractor and bee- 
hives. Charles Bangham, New Lexington, Ohio. 


WANTED—White clover extracted honey, 
new cans. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 712 Kos- 
suth St., Columbus, Ohio. 


115 COLONIES bees and supers. Bees guar- 
anteed free from disease. Excellent location. 
Bargain for cash. S. B. Millis, Sabin, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Root four-frame reversible 
power honey extractor, in good condition. Price 
$25.00. F. O. B., Owego, Clifford P. Dean, 
Owego, N. Y. 


I HAVE on hand 40 swarms of bees and 
equipment for same which I will sell in whole 
or in part. Any one interested will find a good 
bargain. Bees guaranteed free from disease. 
Fred Williams, Cooperstown, North Dakota. 
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BRIGHT ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


Balance of season, 50c each, any number. 
If you requeen with Taylor queens this fall 
you will be delighted when you open up next 
spring. Our special breeding method gives you 
winter protection, reduces swarming. Write for 
our circular and learn how we do it. Our loca- 
tion is free of disease. 


TAYLOR APIARIES, Luverne, Ala. 











Honey 


Containers 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


148 CHAMBERS STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





Sh. wt. 
No. in case. Per case. per case. 
Se ee 24 $0.68 12 Ibs. 
ee ee 24 .90 19 Ibs. 
Se... Cs ccanee 12 65 15 Ibs. 
GOR. GR. 6.50004 12 68 18 Ibs. 


CORRECT PRICES 


—-—GLASS JARS—— 


Round, Honey Skep or Modernistic. 
F. O. B. New York. 




















Over 30 
Designs 


CATALOG FREE. 


Honey Labels 


Because of the big rush for these attractive honey 
labels, you should send your order as soon as possible. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO. 
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Caucasian Queens 
50c Each 


PACKAGE BEES, LOWEST PRICE 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


OUR QUEENS are reared from the finest 
honey producing strains. No effort is spared to 
produce them that will head large vigorous 
swarms. Just the kind you want to produce a 
crop of honey. No beekeeper wants bees that 
produce no surplus. This strain of queens will 
increase your summer and fall crop, also insure 
good wintering and be ready for the 1936 crop. 


PACKAGE BEES. During June and July we 
will have mixed bees from which to make up 
any kind of a package wanted. With these fine 
queens included they will prove an excellent 
buy. 2-lb. package with queen, $1.95. 3-lb. pkg. 
with queen, $2.55. F. O. B. express. Parcel 
Post, postage extra. We can make up any size 
package you want, nucleus or combless. 


CAN SUPPLY OUR OLD LINE OF ITAL 
IANS ALSO. QUEENS OR PACKAGE BEES, 
SAME PRICE. 


Send us your order. You will profit from our 
QUALITY. BE PLEASED with our service and 


save money on the prices. 


HARRISON APIARIES 


HONORAVILLE, ALABAMA 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 497.) 
gions prefer this dark honey to the white 
honey. 

As already stated, there may be a 
dearth of nectar in some regions during 
August. As a rule, however, there is a 
later honey flow in such regions. Enough 
honey should be left with each colony to 
insure a continuance of normal brood 
rearing. In some instances, beekeepers re- 
move all of the supers at the close of the 
white honey flow, and, consequently, bees 
are at the point of starvation during this 
dearth of nectar and thus brood rearing 
is curtailed. Such colonies are not ready 
to take full advantage of the honey flow 
when it comes. When comb honey is pro- 
duced there is considerably more honey 
in the brood chambers at the close of the 
season than when extracted honey is pro- 
duced. It pays to leave a food chamber, 
that is, a shallow or full depth extracting 
super well filled with honey, on each hive 
in addition to what honey there may be 

(Continued on page 504.) 


CARNIOLAN & AUSTRIAN QUEENS 


Our queens are hardy, gentle, prolific, great 
honey-gatherers, builders of very white combs. 
Use mostly wax in place of propolis. No foul- 
brood here. No package bees. 

Untested Queens, June 1 to Nov. 1, 50c. 


A. M. MIDDLETON, FORT EDWARD, N. Y. 








FINE ITALIAN QUEENS 


ANY NUMBER—QUICK DELIVERY—FRESH TO YOU—PLENTY PACKAGE BEES 
Prompt delivery, rush orders—Fine young worker bees—Light ventilated cages— 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


2-lb. pkg. with queen, each. - $1.95 

3-lb. pkg. with queen, each. . 2.55 eae 

For each additional pound bees, add 60c, For parcel post shipments, add 10c per pkg., 
plus postage. 15% discount to dealers. No disease known here. 


HOLDER APIARIES, CITRONELLE, ALA. 


UNTESTED QUEENS, EACH, 50c. 
2-lb. pkg. without queen, each 


3-lb. pkg. without queen, each. 








Requeening Time, Now! 


Requeening during late summer and fall is the foundation stone upon which to build your next 
year’s hopes. You will want the very best queens for this job, and we guarantee ours to be the 


equal of any in the whole wide world. 


Our summer honey flows from partridge pea, cotton, and other minor sources, are making condi- 
tions ideal for queen rearing. Demand for our queens has continued to be good thus far, and in 
anticipation of much requeening due to various causes, we will push our yards in order to rear 
the best possible queens for you, and be prepared to serve you promptly, whether the orders are 


large or small. 


Our bees are hardy winterers, build up rapidly in spring; are active pollen carriers even on 
very cool days, and bring in the honey whenever any is available. 
You can’t go wrong in your choice of our queens for your requeening. 
PRICES BALANCE OF SEASON 
Select untested, 50c each. Select tested, $1.00 each. No charge for clipping. Don’t forget the 
American Honey Institute; they need our united support. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, MACON, MISS., U.S.A. 
i sseiaiaaiesieaia id 
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Better Wintering 


STRONGER COLONIES AND BIG- 
GER HONEY CROPS for 1936 
will be the results of requeening 
with good stock NOW. Certified 
and Accredited by State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Safe arrival 
guaranteed, Health certificate with 
each shipment. Untested, 50c each. 
Tested, $1.00 each. 


J. M. Cutts & Sons 


BR. F. D. 1. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


McDonald Quality Queens 


Bred from hardy northern breeders. Big, 

prolific, three-banded Italian Queens that 

are hustlers. Bees are gentle—the kind of 

bee that you like to handle. Every queen 

that is sent out is a selected queen. Write 
for prices. 


L. H. McDONALD 
RT. 1, BOX 1213, CERES, CALIFORNIA 


(28 years’ experience with Bees. Resistant to 
European F. B.) 
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Moore’s Strain 


Leather Colored Italian Queens 
Superior Stock 


50c Each 


World-wide reputation for honey-gathering, har- 
diness, gentleness, etc., since 1879. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Circular free. 


J. P. Moore 


MORGAN KENTUCKY 
ATTENTION 


We Are Stevenson’s Golden Italians, 
Real Queens of Quality 
Our bees are large, the best of honey produc- 
ers, and so gentle that it is a pleasure to own 
them. We are overcoming prejudices and win- 
ning favor wherever introduced. 
Queens, untested, 50c; tested, $1.50. 
Write for circular. 


STEVENSON’S APIARIES, Westwego, La. 








PALMETTO QUALITY QUEENS 


Our three-banded Italians reared to give ser- 
vice. They are sold with a guarantee that they 
must please. 15% discount to certified dealers. 
Will be pleased to hear from those buying 
queens for re-sale. Guaranteed safe delivery and 
no disease. 


Cc. G. ELLISON, BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 





Mott’s Northern-bred Italians 


Non-swarmers. Eliminates that swarm nuis- 
ance. Purely mated, or will exchange. 

August and September—75c each; 25, 70c 
each; 50, 65c each; 100, 60c each 

Tested, fair to good breeders, $2. 00, $3.00, 


5.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. See list. 
BE. B. MOTT & SON, Glenwood, Mich, U. 8. A 


For Sale 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 


Nothing but the best. Bright yellow and three- 
bands. Also red clover, 50c each. You send 
for them, they go. 


Graydon Bros., Rt. 2, Greenville, Ala. 








CALIFORNIA BEE TOOL CoO. 


810 West Pedregosa St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Practical Useful B. B. Pliers and Hive Tool 
Combined, Indispensible in prying supers and 
frames loose to CATCH the first TROUBLE- 
SOME frame. Strong and durable, for heavy 
service but light to handle. Price, $1.00. 





HIGH GRADE ITALIAN QUEENS 
Write for our free book, ‘‘About Bees,"’ 

which is a treatise on Beekeeping for the be- 

ginner as well as the commercial Beekeeper. 


JAY SMITH 


ROUTE FIVE, VINCENNES, INDIANA 





Dependable Italian Queens 
INSTANT SERVICE 
Select Untested Queens............. 50c 
15% discount to dealers 


CALIFORNIA APIARIES 
J. E. Wing. Cottonwood, California. 


Three-banded Italian Queens 
50c EACH 


Highest Quality, Prompt Service. 
Write for descriptive circular. 


J. F. DIEMER CO., LIBERTY, MO. 


QUEENS 


50c EACH, GUARANTEED. 
NO DISCOUNTS. 


THE CROWVILLE APAIRIES 


WINNSBORO, ROUTE 1, LOUISIANA. 
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Mack’s Queens 


(They Speak for Themselves) 


They produce big rousing colonies, are 
extra hardy and their bees are extreme- 
ly gentle. Italians (3-band), of course. 
In fact, they are as good as the bees and 
human skill can produce. If they don’t 
please you it’s hardly worth while for 


any one else to try it. We can use sev- 
eral hundred more pounds of rendered 
beeswax in trade for queens. Get quota- 
tions. 


QUEENS, 50c Each. Prompt shipments. 


HERMAN McCONNELL 


(The Bee and Honey Man) 
ROBINSON, ROUTE 2, ILLINOIS 





BY RETURN 


Queens * 


Play safe. Increase your crop yield by requeen- 
ing with NORMAN BROS.’ bright 3-banded 
selected honey-gathering strain. These queens 
are reared during a natural honey flow, making 
them large in size. They fill the hive with eggs 
that produce bees that are honey gatherers, 
easy to handle, and disease resistant. You make 
no mistake in purchasing some of these queens. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed in 
U. S. A. and Canada. 


PRICES REMAINDER OF SEASON 
15% discount to dealers. 
Untested queens, any number....... 50c each 
Tested queens, double the price of unt. queens. 
2-lb. pkg. wth queen, any number.. 1.95 each 
3-lb. pkg. with queen, any number... 2.55 each 


Norman Bres. Apiaries, Ramer, Ala. 





Swarming—Its Control and 


Prevention 


by L. E. Snelgrove, M. A., M. A. B. Sc. 

Including new and easy methods of preven- 
tion involving little labor, no caging of queen 
or destruction of cells—no interruption of lay- 
ing or honey-gathering, immediate occupation 
of supers, annual requeening, increase or not 
as desired. Postpaid, $1.00. 

SNELGROVE, Bleadon, Somerset, England. 





HONEY GATE 
for 60-Ib. cans. 
Screw it on your 
can of honey and 
you are ready to 
fill your small 
containers. Well 
made. Nickel-plated. For 2%, 2% and 38-inch 
openings. State size wanted. Special 30-day of- 
fer, $1.25. Use it 30 days free. If you are not 
delighted with it, return it and your money will 
be refunded ERNEST FAHLBECK, Manufac 

turer, 406 Springfield Ave., Rockford, Ill. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 
CARNIOLAN QUEENS 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


Reared in separate apiaries 
several miles apart. 


Price, 50 CENTS each. 
RONALD KIRK 


Rockton, Pennsylvania 


~ QUEENS 


LIGHT THREE-BAND ITALIANS. 























Reared on a good steady honey flow, and 
mated in a three-frame nuclei. Pure mat- 
ing and satisfaction guaranteed. 


50c each. 15% discount to dealers. 


W. 0. Gibbs Co. 


Box 81. BROOKFIELD, GA. 
Where service is a fact, not a promise. 








**MARVGOS'S SrEeiaa’ 


DON’T CHOP THE GRASS.. Shave the 
ground with ‘‘Marugg Special’’ imported dan- 
gel cutting edge scythe. Catalog free. Address 
The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 


WARDS Suinctes 
SHINGLES 
SAVE YOU MONEY 
: 8\ Protect curbulidines Sem 
aeecra fire, lightning, wind an 
4 oo) a Pal th wen ~ before advancing 
~~ costs force next price raise. 

Ask for Catalog 85... Send roof measurements. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
833-883 Butler Street Cincinnati, Ohio 



















WORLD WAR 
VE 


.. Morrison’s Northern Italian Queens 


MEMBER 
Vv. F. W. 


Comrades: You can not produce a honey crop with weak colonies headed by old worn-out 
queens. Requeen with my stock. I specialize in rearing thrifty prolific queens, with 10 years 


of selective breeding back of them. If you are not satisfied I do not want your money. 
——PRICE, 55c EACH, ANY NUMBER———— 


WEST BRANCH APIARIES, GROVER HILL, OHIO 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 501.) 
in the brood chamber. This extra honey 
helps to insure having strong colonies at 
all times. 
Importance of the Food Chamber Hive 
When we first began using the food 
chamber hive in the Root Company’s api- 
aries, we permitted the queen in each col- 
ony to occupy the combs in the brood 
chamber and food chamber during the 
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A very unique honey sign at Dunedin, Florida. 


spring months prior to the main honey 
flow. When the main flow began we con- 
fined each queen below a queen excluder, 
placed over the brood chamber, during 
the remainder of the active season and 
then removed the queen excluder in the 
fall after surplus honey was removed. At 
present, we keep the queen excluder over 
the food chamber, thus giving each queen 
the run of two sets of combs. When addi- 
tional comb space is needed for storage 
of surplus honey, we place supers over 
the queen excluder, which, as we have al- 
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ready stated, is put on top of the food 
chamber. By this method, the two stories 
or supers below the queen excluder are 
used for brood rearing and the storing of 
honey for winter stores. This simplifies 
the management of colonies devoted to 
extracted honey production. 

What Sized Food Chamber to Use 

We have found that the super taking 
standard extracting combs, called the deep 
food chamber, is preferable in regions 
where there is no fall honey flow of any 
consequence. In localities that give a 
good fall honey flow, the shallow extract- 
ing super makes a good food chamber. 
When fall honey is very plentiful bees 
store considerable honey in the lower 
hive or brood chamber proper. However, 
the one big advantage in using the deep 
food chamber is that the combs in the 
food chamber are then interchangeable 
with the combs in the brood chamber. 
This is a big step along the line of stan- 
dardizing bee equipment. Furthermore, we 
have found that colonies in deep food 
chamber hives are likely to survive bad 
weather and a severe dearth of nectar, in 
better condition than colonies occupying 
shallow food chamber hives. 

Preparation for Next Season 

In some respects, August is the most 
important month of the year in the man- 
agement of colonies. During this mcnth 
preparations are made for the coming sea 
son’s honey crop. It should be rememberea 
that young bees produced during Aug. 
and September and early October are the 
bees that survive the winter. 

Requeening When Necessary 

It has been said that the queen is the 
soul of the colony. Without good queens 
it is impossible to produce the maximum 
crop of honey. August is a splendid month 
for requeening. All beginners should ex- 
amine their colonies carefully. Old queens 
that lack vigor and do not lay normally 
should be removed and replaced with 
young vigorous queens. Introducing 

(Continued on page 505.) 








Attention, Beekeepers! 


Garon’s Quality Bright Italian Diamond Queens are FAST builders and PROLIFIC pro- 
ducers. Make no mistake, get them for August and later requeening. 


50c each. Discount to dealers. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALOSONVILLE, LOUISIANA 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 504.) 
queens is not difficult if directions are fol- 
lowed closely. Occasionally, however, 
there may be a colony that refuses to ac- 
cept the new queen. Queens, as a rule, are 
accepted more readily during a honey flow 
than during a dearth of nectar. 
Rearing One’s Own Queens 
Some beginners may try to rear their 
own queens. Queen rearing is an art not 
so easily acquired. It requires practice 
and experience to be successful. The graft- 
ing of larvae, that is, lifting the very 
young larvae out of worker cells with a 
grafting spoon and placing them in arti- 
ficial queen-cell cups is not so difficult as 
it may sound. The beginner who decides 
to rear his own queens should make a 
study of this subject before attempting 
the work on even a moderate scale. There 
are some splendid books on this subject. 
Fall Brood Rearing 
In some localities there is a steady flow 
during this month. Some beginners may 
fail to give their colonies supers for the 
storage of incoming nectar and brood 
rearing. As a result, colonies may become 
honey-bound, that is, the bees may store 
the cells in the brood chamber so full of 
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nectar that there is practically no comb 
space left for brood rearing. Such colo- 
nies may swarm out, if the honey flow 
continues. Such colonies are likely to go 
into winter quarters with a shortage of 
young bees. Supers should be supplied as 
needed during the month of August to se- 
eure surplus honey if there is a honey 
flow on, and also to provide comb space 
for brood rearing. This is very important. 
The Care of Extracting Combs 

Frequently combs that have had honey 
extracted from them are stored away in 
the honey house after the summer honey 
flow. Moths may get into these combs and 
destroy them. Carbon bisulphide can be 
used for treating moth-infested combs. 
Directions for using should be read care- 
fully. The beginner with a few colonies 
may put supers of empty extracting combs 
on hives, so that the bees can take care 
of them. The bees will clean them up and 
prevent their being damaged by the wax 
moths until cooler weather, when they 
ean be taken off and stored in the honey 
house. When they are finally piled up in 
winter quarters they should be made bee 
tight, as well as moth proof so that they 
may be in good condition when needed the 
following spring. 








—BEAUTIFUL FIELDS OF CLOVER. 


Root bees from 


hardiness, etc. 


NOAA = Ee 


—BLOSSOMS LOADED WITH NECTAR. 

—A RICH HARVEST WAITING 

—FOR HONEY-GATHERING BEES. 
But hives with just bees are not enough. 

imported Italian stock 


——A WHOLE SEASON’S HONEY FLOW AT STAKE——— | 
deliver the goods—noted for gentleness, 


oe 
DO NOT GAMBLE WITH QUEENS 
BUY ROOT QUEENS 
FOR SATISFACTION 
* 


NORTHERN BRED ITALIAN 
QUEENS 
ONLY 75¢ EACH. 


5 to 24, 70c each. Over 25, 65c each. Outside 
U. S. A, and Canada, add 25c per queen to 


moAmBmeac 


cover extra cost. 


& 


& 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


Bee Suppues 





MEDINA, IHIO 


Bee Suppuses 
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Caucasians CENTS EACH FOR QUEENS 
THAT PAY THEIR WAY 

PURE THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 

THAT PLEASE THE CUSTOMER 


D. W. HOWELL, Skellman, Georgia 








1, 75c; 10 or more, 65c each, 
by return mail, postpaid. “Hi’’ Mackus Queens 
Large orders several weeks in ad- 
vance, deduct 10%. Safe delivery te a gle ll 
wa eoeeeneteen. ITALIAN QUEENS 


A part of every sale will be paid to Guaranted to be 
the American Honey Institute. purely mated. 


HONEYBEE APIARIES One to 10, 75c each. 


Ten or more, 65c each. 
E. W. Peterson, Mgr. 


SANDWICH, ILL. A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY 
Grand Rapids Michigan 














‘‘Better Bred Italian Queens’”’ 


————ANY QUANTITY, 50e——_—_—_ 
Orders filled the same day as received. August a good month to requeen. Send us 
your orders and be among our many satisfied customers. Dealers wanted in 
every locality, 4244c. Foundation and bee supplies, good price. Write for prices. 


CALVERT APIARIES CALVERT, ALABAMA 








Queens, 50c, by Return Mail 


AS GOOD AS CAN BE BOUGHT. Requeen your colonies NOW with JOHN A. NOR- 
MAN’S bright 3-banded Italians. You will be more than pleased with MY large yellow 
selected honey-gathering strain. They will build up and increase your honey profits. Ev- 
ery queen guaranteed purely mated, safe arrival and SATISFACTION. 
Prices: June 1 to Oct. 31—Untested queens, 50c; tested, $1.00; 1 2-lb. pkg., $1.95. 
All packages F. O. B. Express. State health certificate furnished with each order. 


JOHN A. NORMAN, Box 92 RAMER, ALABAMA 





—» Morrison’s Northern <— 


Three-banded or Leather-Colored Italians. Our foundation 
stock comes direct 


=—j> From Northern Italy <= 


——QUEENS———_ 
25 to 50 
Tested 


The Cloverdale Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio 
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LADY-LIKE 
CAUCASIANS 


OUR MATING GUARANTEE I8 
| YOUR PROTECTION 





Every queen is guaranteed to be 
mated to a pure Caucasian drone. You 
are the judge. We replace any queen 
not positively pure Caucasian and pure- 
ly mated. 

eee 


SEND FOR 
FREE CAUCASIAN CIRCULAR 
Queens: 50c remainder of season. 
Breeders, $5.00 each. Export queens, 


$1.00 each. Delivery guaranteed only in 
U. S. and Canada. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES 


BROOKLYN, ALA. 
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QUEENS VIA RETURN MAIL. 
NO DELAYS. I SHIP WHEN 
YOU WANT THEM. 


PRICE LIST 
SELECT UNTESTED QUEENS, 
50c EACH. SELECT TESTED, 
$1.00 EACH. 


ACCREDITED AND CERTIFIED 
BY ALABAMA STATE DEPT. 
OF AGRICULTURE. 


ALL QUEENS GUARANTEED 
PURELY MATED 


W. E. HARRELL 


Formerly Hayneville Apiary Co. 
HAYNEVILLE ALABAMA 








Ready to 


Serve You 


16 Consecutive Years’ Experience Serving Beekeepers in United States and Canada. 


Reliance Italian Queens 


AT ALL TIMES. WE INVITE COMPARISON WITH ANY QUEENS PRODUCED. 


TRADE AGREEMENT PRICES 


RUSH YOUR ORDER 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 


The Puett Company, Hahira, Georgia 


“Where Satisfaction is a Certainty.” 





HONEY CANS 


QUEENS—the finest Italian, 50c each. Dealers, 43c each. 
Bottles, tall clear style, carton of 24, wt. 21 lbs. 85c 
Cans—Carton of 50—5-lb. pails with bails, wt. 27 lbs .$3.25 

Carton of 50—10-lb. pails wth bails, wt. 45 Ibs. 4.75 


Two 5-gallon cans in wood box, wt. 17 Ibs... . . $1.00 
Labels—Our special 5-color design. Write for samples and 
WALTER T. KELLEY prices. Also a full line of bee supplies. Remember I save 


you money. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., 


“factory. Paducah, Ky. 





e406 044 
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Coming Fea- 
Queens ture Article 


ITALIANS - CAUCASIANS 


- ‘Reaching City Markets’ 


Reared right and shipped so SEPTEMBER ISSUE 
they will reach you in good # . 
condition. Give us a trial and Gleanings in 
see. 


Bee Culture 


50c Each 


ANY NUMBER 


Subscribe Now 


1 Year, $1.00; 2 Years, $1.50; 





_ 3 Years, $2.00. 
Foreign, 1 Year, $1.25; 2 Years. 
WEAVER APIARIES $2.00; 3 years, $2.75. 
NAVASOTA, TEXAS 
Agents for —— Nailless Queen THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
ages. 

















MEDINA, OHIO 
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QUEENS 


Now is the time to requeen. Get a good young queen in your colonies. It is the 
best insurance for a crop next year. All of our colonies requeened every year. 
We spare no expense to rear the best. We are prepared to give 24-hour service on 
all orders, whether one or 500. 


PRICES—Untested Italian queens, 50c each. 15% discount to dealers. 


HELP THE AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 

For the first hundred contributions of $1.00 or more to the Institute we will 
send absolutely free two untested Italian queens. Send your donation direct to 
them at Commercial State Bank Bldg., Madison, Wisconsin, sending us copy of 
your letter and your queens will be mailed promptly. 

We are glad to extend to our Canadian Friends the same proposition for the 
newly formed Canadian Honey Federation. Send your donation direct to them 
at Guelph, Ontario, sending us copy of your letter and your queens will be 
mailed promptly. 


Try our CYPRESS BEE SUPPLIES. Cheaper at first. Much cheaper in time. 
Send for catalog or estimate on your needs. 


The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 
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$50.00 ORDER, 5% DISCOUNT; $100.00 ORDER, 10% DISCOUNT. 





Market Your Honey in 
Attractive Containers 








CONTAINERS SELECTED 
AFTER YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE IN 
SELLING HONEY 








PRICE LIST IN 
JULY ISSUE 
“BEE HIVE.” 

















SEND YOUR 
ORDER NOW 


FREE! 
“HOW TO SELL HONEY,” 
32-page Booklet. 


LARGE STOCKS 
ALSO IN 
NEW YORK AND NORFOLE. 





“c. The A. I. Root Company © 


Bee Suppues Medina, Ohio Bee Suppucs 


Crores tty 
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Are Conventions Productive? 


‘*Aye, Aye,’’ say the beekeepers of Michigan. 
Furthermore, the Michigan State Beekeepers’ Association chal- 
lenges beekeepers from other states to say after attending the next 


national convention at 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, OCTOBER 7, 8, 9 and 10, 


that it was NOT worth while. 


From hints being dropped by the hosts we learn of 


A CONTEST AND EXHIBITS DAY 
AN AMERICAN HONEY PRODUCERS’ LEAGUE DAY 
AN AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE DAY 


A DAY FOR TOURS TO APIARIES AND TRIPS TO 
OTHER INTERESTING PLACES 


Doesn’t that sound worth while? 


All beekeepers and others interested in the development of the bee- 


keeping industry are invited. 


Further details from 


American Honey Institute 
Madison Wisconsin 


SO 
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colonies. 





2-lb packages...... $1.95 


support. 


IF YOU ARE A GOOD BEEKEEPER 


Your first thoughts when working your bees should be the queens gg 
as it is very important to have only good young queens in your 


PACKAGE BEES—— 
We have plenty bees and can make prompt shipments. 


Package Prices With Queens 


Select Untested Queens...... 50c. 
i 15% discount to dealers. 


On all orders for ten or more queens we will give 5% to the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute, and the customers will get credit for the 


Merrill’s Quality Bees and Queens 


Must give 100% satisfaction. 





Merrill Bee Company, Bucatunna, Mississippi 
Mississippi’s Oldest Shippers 


IIIT 
cad 
i 
ae 
ae 


3-lb. packages...... $2.55 
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Berry’s Reliable 
Queen Bees 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Selected Purely Mated Queens: 


UNTESTED .. .$0.50 EACH 
THSTED 1.00 EACH 


Wings clipped free of charge on re- 
quest. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


Over forty years of selective breeding 
has given us a strain of bright three- 
banded Italian bees that are unsurpass- 
ed for disease resistance and honey pro- 
duction. Owning and operating over 1000 


colonies of bees in the Northwest for 
honey production gives us an excellent 
opportunity to test our strain for both 
honey production as well as climatic 
qualities. Queens heading colonies that 
excel we use in our breeding yards 
South, 

Our queens, bees, and breeding meth- 
ods are accredited and certified by the 
Alabama State Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


M. C. Berry & Co. 


BOX 684, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA. 








Caucasians 


Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, lit- 
tle swarming, dependable workers— 
10% to 40% ahead of Italians. Winter- 
ed here out-of-doors and bred in a climate like 
their native land—severe winters—cold windy 
springs—thus insuring their good qualities. 
Foundation stock from mountainous province of 
Terek, Caucasus. 


¥ 


Carniolans 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, best of win- 
terers, build beautifully white combs, most ex- 
cellent workers. My Carniolan queens headed 
colonies producing 435 lbs. extracted per col- 
ony over the whole yard. 28 years’ experience 
with them. Have supplied many State Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations with 
them. My own and Jan Strgar imported strains. 


Prices—Untested queens, 1 to 6, 60c each; 
six or more, 50c each. Tested, $1.00 each. 


Both races winter better than average Ital- 
ians. Both races build up more readily during 
the unfavorable springs of our eastern and 
northern states and are ready for the early 
flow. Both these races will improve your Ital- 
ians in gentleness and honey gathering. July is 
a good time to do general requeening. 


Albert G. Hann 


GLEN GARDNER, NEW JERSEY 





Knight's 
Dependable 


Queens 


TREAT YOURSELF to THE BEST 


Line-bred, Three-banded Leather- 
Colored Italians, Accredited and 
Certified by Alabama State De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


They are extra large, producing large bees. All 
queens carefully reared and are the best that 
can be produced. 


All queens guaranteed mated pure. 


PRICE POST PAID Select (one grade), 50c, 
15 per cent discount to dealers. No charge for 
clipping. No disease. Prompt shipments. 


Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Alabama 
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Package Oolonies, Ohio, Summer, 1934. 
eee 
We offer the same good quality for 1935. 
YOUNG, PURE, THREE-BANDED 
ITALIAN BEES 
Select young laying queens. Gentle, vigor- 
ous, honey-producing stock. 
PRICES JUNE 1 TO OCT. 31: 
2-lb. pkgs. with queens.. - $1.95 each 
3-lb. pkgs. with queens........ 2.55 each 
Select 1935 laying queens...... .50 each 
Accredited and certified by the Alabama 
Dept. of Agriculture, and guaranteed 
to please you. 


H. C. SHORT 


FITZPATRICK, ALA. 
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